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~The Outlook. 











Many of the press comments on the action of 
the President and Cabinet upon Counsel Hender- 
son’s case seem to be based upon the suspicion 
that the office of the Chief Executive is, regarding 
any claim to respect for itsown sake, an exception 
to all rules and customs of courtesy. Upon no 
other ground can anyone account for the sympathy 
extended to Gen. Henderson. Had his clientage 
been headed by an editor, and his language been 
as discourteous as that used concerning the Presi- 
dent, not one editor in the United States would 
have written a line in his defense. 

—-  e@pe ————— 

Henderson’s action was only a more than usually 
prominent indication of that lamentable lack of 
respect which the average American manifests to- 
ward the most honorable offices. It is not dis- 
played in court-rooms, for judges have the power 
to punish the offender for contempt; but else- 
where public officials who expect ordinary courtesy 
from any one who has no favor to ask are doomed 
to constant disappointment. The newspapers 
have been the most prominent teachers of this 
species of brutality, and most of those opposed to 
the Administration have just lost a valuable op- 
portunity for reformation, and for bringing forth 
fruits meet for repentance. 

== 2]: —— 

Mr. James T. Fields has interviewed Jesse 
Pomeroy, the boy-murderer, and discovered that 
the wretched child has read sixty dime novels and 
ether highly wrought stories of violence. We 
hope that the publishers of such literature may 
be duly impressed with the enormity of their of- 
fense against morality; but, as prevention is 
better than cure, our hopes go out most earnestly 
toward the managers of Sunday-school libraries, 
who outnumber the wicked publishers a thousand 
to one, and who, more than any one else, must be 
looked to, that harmless books that are attractive 
may be so easy of access that bad ones will not be 


desired. 
—e ope ——— 


It is cheering to learn that the Democrats pro- 
pose to have a committee to consider motions and 
bills upon which inexperienced members may wish 
a vote of the house. Such a committee will be a 
glaring manifestation of ‘ centralization,” to 
which all Democrats fiercely object on principle, 
but the country at large will calmly endure the 
spectacle of a violation of party principle, if there- 
by they may may be saved the annoyance, wasie, 
and costliness which are caused by legislators more 
active than wise. 

——-- +e —  — 

The debt of Alabama and the proceedings look- 
ing toward a partial repudiation thereof are alike 
disgraceful ; the endeavor to saddle the responsi- 
bility of both upon the Republican party may be 
partially successful, but we hope neither the con- 
templation of the condition of the State nor the 
guilt of those who helped to fasten upon it its 
terrible burden of debt will blind any one to the 
moral of the matter. Other States, not cursed 
either by carpet-baggers, negro voters, or thievish 
Officials, are getting into Alabama's financial mud- 
dle with a rapidity entirely unchecked by them- 
selves, and counties and towns are doing their 





utmost to get into just such trouble. A rage for 
improvement is the principal cause of all this mis- 
chief ; sometimes it is a railroad that is to make 
every one rich; occasionally it is anew water- 
power ; again it may be a new court-house which 
is to educate the public sense of art ; but in each 
case the method is the same—money is borrowed, 
interest must be paid, and the tax-payers are the 
only persons who can be called upon for the ne- 
cessary funds. One of the richest, best-governed 
States in the Union was snubbed a few years ago 
while trying to borrow of European bankers who 
had money which they were anxious to lend. It 
is alpity that would-be debtors can not learn in 
time the lesson then offered to the State alluded 
to. 





- -— 

President Anderson, of Rochester University, 
may understand the nature and needs of the young 
eollegian, but how dreadfully he misunderstands 
the privileges of counsel! Here is what he said 
in the course of a late lecture in Cincinnati : 
‘* When an advocate made himself an adviser of 
rings, ring-masters, or robbers, that plundered the 
nation, the State, or the municipality, he was a 
particeps criminis, and deserved to be punished 
with the principal. There were lawyers in New 
York City who qught to be in striped dress along 
with the criminals they aided. William Tweed 
would never have been able to accomplish the 
mischief he did accomplish, but for the help of 
able legal couneci—of men of powerful minds and 
great learning, who sold their souls to the devil 
for his fees.” 





-- 

If the Democratic House finds it as easy to keep 
good resolutions as to make them, the vote 
against giving public aid to private enterprises 
will of itself reconcile many honest Republicans 
to the change in the political complexion of Con- 
gress. We shall all feel easier, though, when the 
lobby treats the resolution as a serious thing, and 
disbands: th2 ability of the members of the 
‘““Third House” to change the views of honest 
Congressmen has so often been demonstrated that 
nothing short of the actual discouragement and 
disappearance of the whole corps of “ legislative 
attorneys” will enable honest tax-payers to read 
without apprehension the regular reports of pro- 
ceedings. 





-- — 
Among the political scarecrows of the day, we 
venture to prophesy that none will have so little 
influence as the report of the existence of an anti- 
Catholic society. Such e society may perhaps 
exist, but no able politician will ever put his name 
to its list of members. Such a society did once 
exist in the United States, and had a large mem- 
bership, but the politicians who tried to use it as 
a stepping-stone suffered a tumble so severe that 
they have never recovered from its effects. There 
are semi-political questions of difference between 
Protestants and Catholics, and they require settle- 
ment, but such an organization as the one alluded 
to would hinder rather than help the Protestants, 
and no one knows this better than the prominent 
men who are accused of membership in the “ anti- 
Catholic League.” Demagogues will doubtless 
make use of the story by abusing the President 
for his reported connection with the objectionable 
society, but no one whose reputation for states- 
manship depends more upon ability than trickery 
will mention the matter at all. 
eo 
The Thirtieth Report of the New York Prison 
Association is an excellent antidote to that sick- 
liness of mind which frequently afflicts people in 
these days of rings, investigations, embezzle- 
ments, ete. The Association is enlarging the 
sphere of its usefulness, profiting by experience, 
and effecting genuine reformations to a degree 
that many a revivalist might envy. We rightly 
hear a great deal of the injurious effects of bad 
associations, but who can estimate the effect for 
good which is exerted upon habitual offenders by 
the spectacle of some of their old associates re- 
stored to society and self-respect ? The work of 
reformation, while urgently required in every 
community, is not to be undertaken carelessly, 
and no better instruction can be found than in 
the Reports of the Society alluded to. 


——- 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
By JoEL BENTON. 


( \| NE, out of the ages 
Of marvelous story 

Of prophets and sages, 

Stands foremost in glory. 
Divine His endeavor, 
Who faltered not ever 
In ways that were dutiful, 
Wonderful, beautiful— 
Godlike, but tender ; 
Alone in His splendor. 


Bring garlands and flowers, bring wreaths and festoons for 
adorning 

The whitest of calendared days, for this light of the Son of 
the Morning ; - 

Banish grief, terror, and hate; care that is carking, and 
vanity ; 

Walk in the wake of the light that floods all the shores of 
Humanity ; 

Think of the triumph to win, which leads to the chrygolite 
portal ; 

Decked with the lilies of Peace, and crowned with the Life 
that’s immortal. 





Shall we not follow 

With courage and fire, 
And beat back the hollow 

False waves of Desire? 
Tus £&1GN shall avail us; 
Walking thereunder 
With reverent wonder 
Navght can assail us; 
With purpose undying, 
Evil defying, 

“ Pain and malignity,* 
Scorn and indignity,”’ 
Hasten away; 

Night ends with day. 
For He “has arisen ! 
Joy to our buried Head! 
Whom the unmerited, 
Trailing, inherited 
Woes did imprison.” 





*These two lines, and the concluding quotation, are taken re- 
spectively from Charles T. Brooks’s and Dr. Ie¢se’s felicitous 
rendering of the Chorus of the Angels in Goethe's Fuuet. 





Che President of the Skating Club, 


A Christmas Story. 





By R. W. RayMonp. 





1.—THE DAY BEFORE. 


ASTER William Hotspur sat on the side of 
A his bed, in the condition described by 
Mother Goose as 

“ One stocking off and onc stocking on.” 

It was Christmas eve, too—a time when boys are 
more than usually ready to get into bed, and 
leave their stockings for Santa Claus. Will was 
not thinking of Santa Claus, however, though 
thoughts of some kind had evidently interrupted 
his undressing. In fact, he was rehearsing a 
‘*row” which he had got into that very day. 

Now I heartily approve the practice of review- 
ing carefully one’s own conduct; but I cannot 
recommend it, of a cold winter night, to take the 
place of warm clothes or bed clothes. And on the 
other hand, if it is to be profitable at all, it ought 
to be perfectly honest and impartial. On the pres- 
ent occasion, Will recited to himself in such a 
way the conversation and incidents which had 
occurred, that his own behavior appeared to him 
more and more admirable. If he had clearly told 
himself the actual facts, as I shall now tell them 
to you, his self-complacency would have been 
notably disturbed. For the facts were simply 
these : 

The boys had had through the summer a base 
ball club, of which Will had been the president, 
since he had started it in the first place, and his 
father owned the ground where the games were 
played. When winter came, it was resolved to 
turn the ball club into a skating club; and the 
boys had held a meeting that day, out in the old 
ball-ground (now covered with snow), to make the 
final arrangements. To Will’s intense disgust and 
wrath, it had been voted by a large majority that 
there should be a new election for president of the 
skating club, to be held on Christmas day. Will 
was the chairman (though, to be candid, there 
wasn't any chair), but that did not prevent him 
from mixing pretty freely in the debate. Boys do 
not always obey parliamentary rules when their 
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biood is uy»—nor men, either, for that matter. 
But he gained nothing by his interference. The 
most aggravating of the speakers attacked him, 
amid great applause, with the crushing argument : 
‘Oh, you needn't tell us again that your pa 
owns the ball-ground. You've told us that fifteen 
hundred thousand times already. We ain’t goin’ 
to skate on the ball-ground, we’re goin’ to skate 
on the river. I guess your pa don’t own the river, 
does he? Say !” 

The more furious Will became, the more irritat- 
ing and triumphant were his adversaries. ‘‘ Oh, 
you're a pretty president,” they cried, ‘‘ to go and 
get mad about it! We want a president that 
gives every fellow fair play, and don’t get mad, 
and holler, and hasn’t got any pa that owns a 
whole ball-grdund !” 

‘Then you'd better go and take Stephen Mild- 
may,” shouted Will, almost beside himself with 
rage; ‘‘he hasn’t got any father, nor mother— 
nothing but an aunt that takes in washing. And 
I don’t believe he has got any overcoat, nor any 
skates, That's the kind of a president for your 
skating club !” 

At this the boys, who really had not agreed up 
to that time upon any candidate, broke out into 
an almost unanimous cry that they wotld have 
Steve Mildmay ; it was a shame to abuse a fellow 
that way who never quarreled with anybody ; if 
he lacked an overcoat and a pair of skates, 
the club would present them to him, etc., ete. 
Stephen, who was a modest and quiet boy, shrank 
from all this enthusiasm, and even expressed his 
opinion that the club would do very well in keep- 
ing its first president. Strange to say, this re- 
mark in Will's favor displeased him most of all. 
He sprang towards the surprised speaker, and 
shook his fist at him. ‘‘I don’t want any help 
from you,” he said, scornfully, and added, in a 
tone that might mean fight, ‘‘ nor from anybody 
else to lick you.” 

All debate stopped short at this threat ; and 
the boys, forgetting that they were holding a 
regular meeting, formed a ring of eager spectators 
and listeners. There was a moment’s silence. 
Stephen Mildmay looked at the wrathful presi- 
dent in a puzzled way, and said quietly, ‘‘ I don’t 
understand you. You certainly don’t want to 
fight me ; but you act as if you did.” 

“Yes, I do ; yes, I will,” shouted Will in a rage ; 
“‘you or anybody else. Nobody ought to be 
president of this club, J say, that is afraid to 
fight—so, there !” and he turned up the cuffs of 
his jacket with a professional air, and glared 
around on the company. 

Stephen Mildmay stood a moment without 
speaking—a slight flush upon his cheek, and his 
eyes fixed upon his assailant. Was he afraid or 
not? It was hard to tell. At least none of the 
boys who watched him was wise enough to under- 
stand what was going on in his mind. And if the 
truth must be told, although they all saw how 
unprovoked had been Will’s attack, they did not 
quite like to have their new candidate ‘ back 
down” before him ; and some of them were already 
making up their minds that, if things were go- 
ing this way, they wouldn’t vote for Stephen. 
It would never do to have a president who could 
be scared. 

At last Stephen said, ‘‘ As I don’t want to be 
president, I don’t see why I should fight you on 
that account. Perhaps somebody else would like 
to try—but I don’t see why he should be presi- 
dent on that account. In fact, if anybody who 
wanted to be president began by fighting, I should 
vote against him on that account. And as this 
meeting seems to be adjourned, I believe I will 
go home—to my aunt, who takes in washing.” 

After this speech, which was a curious one for 
a boy to make, and not altogether easy for boys 
to comprehend, Stephen turned on his heel and 
walked slowly away. Will called after him, 
“Coward !” and a few voices echoed the ery. But 
most of the club looked perplexed ; and the inci- 
dent, somehow, had not helped Will’s chances for 
the presidency, though it had apparently put the 
other candidate out of the question. Will looked 
around fiercely for a new opponent ; but nobody 
was ready at the moment to commence election- 
eering by the rough-and-tumble ceremony which 
seemed to be requisite. Somebody said, ‘‘ Let’s 
have another meeting to-morrow ;” and without 
any vote on the subject the assembly broke up, a 
few running to overtake Stephen, and the rest 
scattering in various directions. Nobody offered 
to accompany Will, who marched home alone, 
carrying his head high, and filled with a proud 
consciousness of victory. He had put down one 
of em apybow; and he would like to see any- 





body else stand up against him. They were all 
afraid of him—mean, jealous:fellows—wanted to 
take his office away from him,“and didn’t dare ! 

Two of the boys, overtaking Stephen just be- 
fore he reached the fence that bounded the field 
in which the meeting had been held, began to 
argue the matter with him. 

‘*Didn’t think you was afraid of Bill Hotspur! 
What if you don’t want to be President; you 
ain’t a goin’ to let a fellow sass you like that, are 
you ? Wouldn’t you never fight ?” 

“Yes,” said Stephen, thoughtfully ; ‘I think I 
would. I have fought.” 

‘““What did you do to him ?” asked the boys, 
eagerly, wondering who it had been, and why 
they had never heard of it. 

“* Killed him,” said Stephen. 

“Oh!” said the boys, in a tone of horror and 
surprise, as if some one had dashed a pailful of 
cold water in their faces. 

“*He was a mad dog,” added Stephen. 

‘*Q-oh !” said the boys, in a tone of relief, as if 
some one had wiped the water off and they had got 
their breath again. After a pause, they began 
once more : 

‘* Well, then, how could you be afraid just 
now ?”” 

‘Who told you I was afraid ?” 

‘*“Why—he said you was afraid—and you didn’t 
say you wasn’t—and you was—wasn’t you ?” 

‘* Now,” replied Stephen, ‘‘ that’s what I call 
absurd, that a fellow must say he isn’t afraid in 
order to prove it. But I was afraid, if you must 
know.” 

‘“*You ought to be ashamed to own it, Steve 
Mildmay,” said one of the boys, very much disap- 
pointed to find that Stephen was a coward, after 
all. 

“‘Yes,” joined in the other; ‘to be afraid of 
Bill Hotspur, and own it up that way! Why, I 
don’t believe,” he.added, in an expostulating, en- 
couraging manner, as if bound to put some bold- 
ness into the soul of his timid companion, and 
perhaps stiffen him up to the fighting-point, in 
spite of all that had passed—‘‘ I don’t believe he 
is any stronger than you are.” 

They had by this time reached the fence ; and 
Stephen’s first answer to the two speakers was to 
take them one in each hand by the middle of the 
waistband, and pitch them together right over 
the fence, into a soft bank of snow. As they 
scrambled up, laughing, he said : 

‘““No; I don’t think he is any stronger; and I 
wasn’t afraid of him; and that I was afraid of 
something else I am not ashamed to own.” 

With that he turned into another path, along 
his side of the fence; but before he had got far 
he heard one of the boys saying : 

‘‘ Jiminy ! I wonder where he got all that 
muscle !” 

“Tl tell you,” called Stephen, cheerily. ‘I 
got it by sawing wood and carrying water for my 
aunt—who takes in washing !” 

This is what had happened that day ; and hav- 
ing set it down for the reader’s information, we 
can return to Will Hotspur, whom we left, half 
undressed, going over the matter in his mind, and 
catching cold as fast as ever he could. His anger 
burned still; and that kept him watm for a 
while. But even anger cannot be maintained at 
the freezing point ; and the wrath in Will’s bosom 
yielded at last to the numbness in his legs. So 
he popped into bed, and began to grow warm and 
sleepy and good-natured. There’s another curi- 
ous fact that moral philosophers ought to notice 
—namely, that whereas passion, as we are told, 
makes a man grow cold and hot by turns, a cer- 
tain remedy, for the time being, fora fit of pas- 
sion is to make a man cold and hot ‘by turns. 
Chilling renders him so uncomfortable, and thaw- 
ing and glowing render him so delightfully com- 
fortable, that he forgets all about his rage. I can 
assure you that under this magic influence, if 
Stephen Mildmay had been at that moment curled 
up in that bed, Will would have actually snuggled 
to him, and postponed discussions till morning ! 


Il—THE MIDNIGHT MEETING. 


NDER the circumstances just described, 
Will of couse went to—no: he couldn’t have 
gone to sleep; for he suddenly heard, as plainly 
as anybody ever heard anything, a voice saying 
in his ear, ‘‘Come, make naste ; you’re wanted.” 
He started up and looked around him. The 
moon shone in at the window, and made the 
room pretty light, though in a ghostly sort of 
way ; but nothing could be seen. 
‘*What for?” said Wiil, in that reluctant tone 





which boys always asenmme hen they say ‘‘ What 
for?” 5 


“To preside,” answered. the Voice ; ‘‘ the meet- 
ing can’t go on till you take the chair. There’s 
nobody to vote.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Will; “you can’t stuff me, 
The presiding officer can’t vote.” 

‘*Oh, no,” was the sarcastic answer, coming out 
of the empty moonlight, ‘‘nor debate, nor fight— 
of course not ! 

‘Who are you?” said Will, half frightened, and 
half suspicious that some of the boys were play- 
ing a trick upon him. : 

**Don’t you know me? That’s a precious joke;. 
Why, I’m your Voice—your other voice, I mean ; 
your inside voice. You don’t near me often, I 
must confess ; but that’s your own fault. You 
make such a racket in the day-time with your 
outside voice that what I say is quite lost in the 
confusion. In fact, for a good while past, I 
haven't tried to make myself heard in the day- 
time. Night is my only chance. Oh, you needn’t 
look under the bed or behind the curtain ; you 
won’t find me there. Just stop worrying about 
me, and mind what I tell you. Get up and dress 
yourself, and come along. The meeting is ready. 
to begin.” 

Now, getting up is bad enough at any time; 
but it is particularly disagreéable in the middle of 
the night. It is such a bother to find one’s stock- 
ings and stoop to put them on, and to balance 
one’s self upon one leg at a time while getting 
gradually into one’s pantaloons. Will realized 
these difficulties so deeply that he was quite pre- 
pared to argue the question a good while before 
yielding—just as he was accustomed to do when 
called in the morning by his mother. But his 
objections were unexpectedly weakened by the 
strange behaviour of his clothes. The stockings 
untwisted themselves, as though invisible hands 
were working at them, turned themselves half 
wrong side out—that is, as far down as the heel, 
to make it easy to pull them on—and lay down 
meekly, each in its place, before the bare feet, 
which were by this time hanging over the edge of 
the bed. The pantaloons stood up, flabby but 
erect, and waited for their turn. Even the jacket 
held out its arms carefully, so that Will’s arm 
could not go by mistake as it usually did, the first 
time trying, down between the sleeve and the 
lining. Will had never dressed so quickly and 
easily ; and he had become quite reconciled to his 
adventure, when, buttoning the last button, he 
called out, ‘‘ Well, Voice, go ahead ; I’m ready !” 

But it was not necessary to go ahead. As he 
spoke, the walls of his room seemed to recede and 
be lost on every side; the moonlight dwindled 
from beams to splinters, and then to mere dust— 
moon-saw-dust, so to speak—and finally disap- 
— Will found himself in a large, dimly- 

ighted hall. He was standing upon a platform 
at one end. Before him was a table, at his side a 
big arm-chair, and, above the back of the chair, 
a tablet, in which was carved the word “ Will.” 

‘*That’s for me, I suppose,” said he, half aloud. 

** Right !” said the Voice. 

Before sitting down, he looked curiously over 
the rest of the hall. It seemed to be filled with a 
convention of some kind. The delegates, if they 
were delegates, were mostly very restless. They 
kept gesticulating to one another, and whispering 
and interrupting, but, to all appearance, seldom 
or never agreeing. Some of them, however, were 
asleep ; and some were sitting in sorrowful si- 
lence, as though they had tried to convince their 
neighbors, but had been rudely defeated and 
obliged to retire. One or two, who appeared to 
be women, were quietly weeping. ' 

Will had by this time come to rely upon his 
companion Voice for explanation and guidance ; 
so he said: ‘‘ Voice, what kind of a meeeting is 
it? and who are all these people ?” s 

Now, up to this time the confusion in the hall, 
though general, had not been very boisterous. It 
was like the tuning of the fiddles before the or- 
chestra begins to play. But as Will asked the 
above questions, he happened to take his seat in 
the chair ; and the grand, first crash of a whole 
orchestra, fiddles, brass band, kettledrums, artil- 
lery, Gilmore and all, would have been feeble 
compared with the vociferous yell of ‘‘Mr. 
Chairman, I move——!” which came from the 
throats of that convention the moment he was 
seated. He started, almost in terror; but the 
Voice at his ear said : 

‘Keep your place; it’s only their way. They'll 
have to mind you, if you know how to manage- 
them. As for your questions,’ I can’t tell yon 
what kind of a meeting it is. That depends om 
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what you do with it. These people here are 
always holding meetings ; they can’t help it; it’s 
their nature. And they are always making mo- 
“tions, too. They make motions, and second 
them, and deliver speeches, and that’s all they 
ean do. The chairman can put them down—if he 
knows how; and, at any rate, he does all the 
voting. Sometimes the noisiest ones tire him out, 
and he votes for their motions, just to have 
peace; but he don’t get it, for when they are 
encouraged that way, they start a new lot of mo- 
tions, worse than the first. Sometimes they really 
convince him with their speeches—which is the 
right way, if he only gives the right people a 
chance, and pays attention to the real value, 
rather than the length and loudness of what they 
say. But you mustn’t try to make me believe 
that you need all this explanation. Why, you 
have presided here regularly for years and years.” 

At these words Will confessed to himself that 
the scene seemed somehow familiar to him, 
though he was not able to recall anything clearly. 

“Yes,” he said, with some hesitation, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose I remember. Let me see ; who are they ?” 

‘“We call them motives,” said the Voice, ‘‘ be- 
cause they are always moving something or other. 
Wait a minute, and one of them will get the floor 
and make a speech. 

Sure enough, it wasn’t long before one of the 
delegates got the floor, by the simple force of his 
stentorian lungs, withewhich he out-bellowed 
everybody. 
order” ; but I doubt if he was heard at all. Cer- 
tainly nobody paid any attention to his words, 
and the speaker had it all hisown way. What he 
moved was not precisely clear: it appeared to be 
a declaration of war against somebody ; but he 
yelled and brandished his arms and shook his fists 
so that he could not be perfectly understood. His 
speech evidently referred to the scenes that had 
occurred at the meeting on the ball-ground that 
morning. He denounced all the boys for their 
outrageous conduct to Will, and shouted ‘ Let 
them come on!” Apparently he was drunk ; for, 
after a particularly loud war-whoop, he suddenly 
dropped in a heap on a bench and began to snore. 

‘* Who was that ?” whispered Will to his Voice. 

‘* His name’s Anger,” said the Voice ; ‘‘ he never 
speaks unless he’s drunk; and you see he col- 
lapses pretty soon.” 

The next moment another speaker had the 
floor. This was a thin, pale fellow, with very 
black eyes and very white teeth. He did not talk 
loud, but every word was distinct, like a biss. He 
moved that somebody be appointed to go and kill 
Stephen Mildmay, and supported this astonish- 
ing proposition with a still more astonishing 
speech, in which he said he made this motion at 
the request of the chairman. 

‘*Oh, what a lie!” cried Will. 

But the Voice said, ‘* Don’t be too sure; can’t 
you recollect him? His name is Hate. Perhaps 
you did ask him, at a former meeting, to makea 
motion, and you must be aware that he always 
moves for murder. Usually he don’t get his 
motion passed, unless Anger keeps awake long 
enough to second it, and frighten the chairman 
into voting for it.” 

At these words Will felt a cold shiver; for he 
certainly did seem, all of a sudden, to recollect 
having had some talk with this malignant, black- 
veyed fellow, and having promised him something. 

** Oh dear,” said he, ‘‘I didn’t mean that /” 

“No doubt,” replied the Voice, ‘you thought 
you could get his motion amended by striking out 
the word Kill and substituting the word injure. 
But that’s folly. The only way to manage this 
fellow is to put him out. You never tried that; 
and I am afraid you don’t know how.” 

All this time Hate was talking, in low, penetrat- 
ing tones, that made one’s flesh creep to hear. It 
seemed as if nobody dared to interfere while he 
chose to continue. The scowling faces on his 

-side of the hall were fixed in eager attention. On 
the other side sat many figures with their faces 
averted, or buried in their hands. Only one on 
that side was visible—the face of a,woman, turned 
towards the speaker and listening as closely as 
any of his friends ; but with streaming tears, and 
oh! such a pleading, protesting, heart-broken 
look. When Will’s eye fell upon her, he started : 
for he thought it was his mother. ‘* Yes,” said 
the Voice at his side, in a rather sarcastic tone, 
“that’s Love ; she don’t like it ; of course not !” 
: The orator appeared to be particularly annoyed 
by this pleading face ; for in the midst of his ar- 
gument about Stephen Mildway’s condemnation, 
he said deliberately : ‘‘ Mr. Chairman :—there is 
at least one traitor in this hall; I will suspend 


Will feebly said, ‘‘ You are out of: 





my first motion, and move that she be killed.” 
Whereupon he pointed his long, skinny finger at 
the tearful face of Love. Will could not bear 
this, and was about to spring from his chair, when 
the Voice restrained him. ‘‘ Wait,” it said ; 
‘* nothing can be done without your vote, so long 
as you keep the chair. Only don’t get confused, 
and vote on things without knowing it. If you 
nod your bead at the wrong minute, they'll take 
it for a vote, and kill her, if they can. But it 
isn’t so easy as they think. You remember, I 
suppose, that you have let them try once or twice 
already.” At this Will was more horrified than 
ever ; for he felt creeping over him a sickening 
recollection of having somewhere permitted these 
ruffians to attack unprotected Love ; and, alas, 
as he looked, he saw upon her fair white forehead 
the crimsop stain of blood. 

But the Voice was actually laughing. ‘ Aha!” 
it said, ‘‘ Vanity is stronger than even Hate!” 
And, sure enough, at this moment, a very elegant 
dandy stepped in front of the orator, looked at 
him through a jewelled eye-glass, from head to 
foot, and said, with an affected drawl: “If maw 
friend will sit down, aw think it’s maw turn”— 
and Hate actually sat down. Then the dandy, 
swinging his eye-glass daintily, proceeded to say 
that he had some wemarks to make, of a *™ pwiv- 
ileged charastah,” that is to say, wélating mostly 
to himself:. It was well known that he was the 
most intimate friend of the chawman, who never 
took any step without consulting him. Conse- 
quently, the wemarks which he was about to 
make would scarcely need to be put in the fawm 
of a motion, because they might be considered as 
having the chawman’s sanction already. ‘‘ That's 
cool,” muttered Will. ‘‘ But it’s true,” said the 
Voice. ‘‘ Oh, dear !” said Will; ‘‘ can’t I change 
my mind? Can’t I stop him ?” 

‘*Certainly,” said the Voice; ‘‘if you know 
how. But what's the use? There are a lot of 
others waiting to speak. That one with the big 
mouth is Greed. At least that is his real name, 
though he got the Legislature to change it to 
Ambition. Right by his side you see a tittle mon- 
ster with green eyes. That’s Envy ; and Jealousy. 
his twin brother, is beyond him. They are good 
speakers, both of them ; and they say you prom- 
ised them a chance at the last meeting, which ad- 
journed before they had finished their remarks.” 

‘*Meeting !—what meeting ?” exclaimed Will in 
despair. 

“You must know when the last one took 
place,” said the Voice. ‘“‘Come now, you can’t 
have forgotten that, you know. Why, it was 
this very day, in the ball-ground. If you don't 
believe me, ask the Secretary.” Again Wifl felt 
that dreadful chill of recollection. He looked 
down from the platform, and noticed that there 
was another table below, at which a solemn figure 
sat, forever writing in a great book. At the top 
of the page preceding that on which Memory 
(that was the Secretary’s name) was writing, 
Will could see in bold letters the heading : ‘‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the meeting in the ball-ground.” His 
heart sank within him at-the thought that all 
he had said and done there was written down, 
past reeall! And all the time that conceited 
dandy, Vanity, was lisping away, and boasting of 
his intimate relations with the chawman. On the 
other side of the hall, the face of Love, which had 
lately been so full of tears and sorrow, now looked 
stern with contempt, which made Will blush all 
over forshame. Envy, Jealousy and Greed, who 
had been waiting for their turn, and Hate, who 
had still a good deal to say (for he was a long- 
winded fellow) at last rose and began to talk to- 
gether, making each his own motion, and arguing 
about it fiercely, while Anger, roused from his 
drunken stupor, ‘‘pitched in” again, flinging 
about his arms in the most amazing fashion. 

Will regarded the uproar with despair. His 
calls to order were unheeded. Just then he spied 
a sort of gong, heart-shaped, hanging by his 
chair, together with a hammer. For want of 
anything better to do, he beat the gong, but, alas, 
that only added to the noise, and even seemed to 
encourage the rioters. They began to shout, 
“Hurrah, boys! Keep it up; the chairman is 
going to vote for us!” And the Voice murmured 
in his ear, ‘‘ The beating of the heart don’t help 
the matter. They like that. In fact, the impu- 
dent fellows frequently jump up here and beat it 
themselves, just for fun, or to increase the confu- 
sion and get their own way.” 
wis there any police, to keep order ?” cried 

ill. 

“* Oh, yes,” replied the Voice ; “‘ there’s Reason, 
sitting there by the Secretary, with his hat 





jammed over his eyes. Very likely he will go 
down among them if you order him: but he can- 
not accomplish much, when things have got so 
far as this—and, in fact, if he knows you are 
scared, he will not try very hard.” 

‘*But something must be done,” said Will. “I 
can’t be chairman, and allow everybody to carry 
on so.” 

“Very true,” replied the exasperating Voice; 
“if you had only thought-of it before. But you 
have let them have their own way at so many 
meetings that they don’t believe you know how 
to stop them, or really wish to do so.” 

But Will, mustering all his resolution, ordered 
Reason to go down and stop the riot. Hesitat- 
ingly and timidly the policeman obeyed the un- 
expected order. ‘‘I’m out of practice,” he mut- 
tered; ‘‘and I’ve left my club at home.” Of 
course this was not a promising spirit ; and his 
feeble remonstrance with the ring-leaders, whom 
he did not dare to touch, only added fire to their 
fury. They sprang upon the unfortunate officer, 
threw him down, trampled upon him, and séemed 
likely to tear him limb from limb. Some mischief- 
maker turned out the lights, which had burned 
but dimly before, and added to all the dreadful 
features of the occasion the horror of darkness 
and the sulphury odor of thé eseaping gas. The 
groans of Reason, the sound of sobbing and sigh- 
ing from Love and the group that sat around her, 
mingled with the yells and whoops of the ruffians. 
‘*Let’s kill them all !” shouted one; ‘“‘ we'll have 
unanimous meetings then, and no trouble!" 
‘““This way, boys,” cried another; ‘‘ we'll get the 
chairman to vote for us first ; and then we can 
do as we like.” 

Poor Will heard them rushing towards the plat- 
form, overturning and breaking the benches as 
they came. The forerhost one must have reached 
him already ; for unseen hands had caught the 
gong at his side and were pounding it furiously. 
He felt hot breath upon his cheek ; and cries of 
‘*Give us your vote, Mr. Chairman ; vote on our 
motion!” 

‘*Oh, dear,” said Will in terror, ‘‘ what do they 
want? What motion? which motion?” But the 
Voice which had counselled him hitherto was silent 
now. It had fled ; andin its place a chorus of 
fiends, with mocking laughter, sure already of 
victory, shouted, ‘‘Ha!ha! hear him! Which 
motion? Any motion! all of our motions! Just 
say yes, once; and we'll do the rest !” 

“No!” cried Will with all his might, almost 
frightened to death, but strangely impelled to 
make one more attempt at resistance. Instantly 
there was dead silence around him in the dark- 
ness ; down in the hall, from the place where Love 
sat, were heard clear, sweet voices, softly praising 
God ; Reason feebly stirred, and said, ‘‘ Let me 
up!” and beyond all, through the cracks of the 
great door appeared bright gleams, as if some- 
body were coming with alight. But Will, terri- 
fied by his own boldness, wondered what would 
next be done by the bloodthirsty crew that sur- 
rounded him, and listened with such strained at- 
tention for their movements that he failed to 
notice these signs that all his friends were not ‘ut- 
terly slain. 

The assailants soon recovered from the check 
which his unexpected ‘‘No” had given them. 
‘“Why didn’t he say that before ?” they muttered ; 
and some answered, ‘‘ Oh, he didn’t meanit ; one 
no don’t count. Go at himagain !” And with that 
the gong sounded the signal for a double tumult ; 
and Will’s courage gave out entirely. 

‘*What shall Ido? whatshallI do?’ he cried, 
wringing his hands in despair. ‘‘I am not fit to 
be chairman. Iam afraid of them. They. will 
make me give up at last! Oh! who will deliver 
me !” 

Then suddenly the hall was filled with a blaze 
of light, and through the wide-open door a shining 
figure passed swiftly up theaisle. Reason sprang 
up from his prostrate position and made haste to 
clear the way for the new-comer, while Love stood 
erect, triumphant, beautiful, surrounded by a 
bright band of those who had kept their faces hid 
hitherto, but now, throwing back their vails, 
spoke joyous welcome with smiles and out- 
stretched hands. ‘‘Weknew you would come,” 
said one, whose name was Hope. ‘‘Faith and I 
kept one another's courage up; and we held 
Patience, when she was like to faint.” 

‘*The Master will be glad to hear it,” said the 
stranger, cheerfully ; ‘‘ and how was it with Love 2” 

Love said not a word ; but gazed upon him with 
her deep, serene eyes. Therest turned toward 
her in reverent affection. ‘‘Ah_ yes,” they said, 
twining their arms about her, like daughters clus- 
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tering about a mother, ‘‘dear Love, brave Love 
—she held out to the end, of course |” 

This scene occupied but a moment; and the 
stranger continued his progress towards the plat- 
form. Butin that moment, the whole howling 
crowd had slunk away, and were now cowering in 
their seats at the lower end of the hall. Will was 
beside himself with joy at his sudden rescue ; and, 
to add to his peace of mind, the Voice which had 
forsaken him now suddenly returned, and whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘‘ That's Grace. Only get him to 
stay ; and you will have the victory always.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Will, as the bright figure 
mounted the platform, ‘I don’t know how to 
manage them. I am not fit to be inthe chair. Do 
stay and help me!” 

“Tam sent to stay,” said Grace, ‘‘as long as 
you will let me.” 

** And you will sit in the chair, and keep order, 
and decide for me ?” 

‘““Nay; itis your chair, and no one can use it 
save yourself. But I will teach you and help 
you ; and while I am here, nothing can harm you. 
Only, if I stay, some of these ruffians must be ex- 
pelled altogether, and others must be forced into 
their proper places. They have deceived you. 
They are servants from the kitchen and cellar, 
and have no right to speak here.” 

**Do what you please with all of them,” said 
Will eagerly. 

‘*But some of them are your most intimate 
friends,” said Grace, with a significant smile. 

‘*No, indeed,” cried Will; ‘‘at least—I don't 
know—yes, they were ; but indeed they shall not 
be so any longer. Oh, sir, what bad company I 
have kept. Shall Iever be rid of them?” And 
he shuddered with the remembrances of that aw- 
ful meeting, and worn out with excitement, he 
burst_into tears. 

Grace beckoned to Love, who hastened forward, 
and taking Will's tired, aching head to her bosom, 
kissed him on the forehead, and soothed him to 
rest. He closed his eyes with a new and precious 
sense of peace unspeakable. Perfect stillness 
seemed to close around him, and at last, half-won- 
dering that he heard neither voice nor movement 
any more, he opened his eyes and looked about 
him. He was in his own bed, in his own room. 
The moonlight streamed through the window, 
showing his clothes on the chair, where he had 
left them when he went to bed. Had it then been 
alladream? No; that could not be ; for his face 
was still wet with tears; the arms of Love still 
held him ; her face still bent tenderly over him; 
and when ho looked into it, behold it was indeed 
the face of his mother ! 

(To be continued.) 





THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
I. 


HIS also we humbly and earnestly beg, that 
human things may not prejudice such as are di- 
vine; neither that from the unlocking of the gates of 
sense and the kindling of a greater natural light, any- 
thing of incredulity or intellectual night may arise in 
our minds towards divine mysteries. But rather that, 
by our miad thoroughly purged and cleansed from 
fancy and vanities, and yet subject and perfectly 
given up to the divine oracles, there may be given 
unto faith the things that are faith’s. 





Lorp Bacon, 
EE 

I know not what should more cheer and gladden a 
Christian than to see his spiritual life losing every- 
thing of an exotic character; to have it set in the open 
air, welcoming the wind from every quarter, acquies- 
cing in all things because depending only upon one. 

PATIENCE OF Hops. 
Til. 

I told my people that God had created all our wor- 
ships, reverences, tendernesse2, loves,—that they had 
come out of His heart and Ho made them in us be- 
cause they were in Him first,—that otherwise He 
would not have cared to make them. 

GzorGE McDONALD, 
a. 
And forth into the fields I went, 
And nature’s living motion lent 
A pulse of hopco to discontent. 
¥ ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Oh, what a wretched thing it is to be unkind! I 
think, with the thought of the precious blood, I can 
better face my sins at the last day than my unkind- 
ness, with all its miserable fertility of evil conse- 
quences. F. W. FABER. 

VI. 

From coldness to thy merits and death, from error 
and misunderstanding, from the loss of our glory in 
Thee, from the unhappy desire of becoming great, 
from self-complacency, from untimely projects, from 
needless perplexity, from the murdering spirit and 
devices of Satan, from the influence of the spirit of 





this world, from hypocrisy and fanaticism, from the 
deceitfulness of sin, from all sin,—preserve us, gracious 
Lord! MORAVIAN LIrany. 


Plotinus thanked God that he was not tied to an im- 
mortal body. LEIGHTON. 





AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 
By Kate Neery HI. 


NHE happy Christmas-time draws near, 
Full are the hours of glad expectancy ; 
Dull cares and common for awhile have flown, 
And through the household music creeps a tone 
Of hushed and hidden glee: 
For still the blessed joy-time of the year 
Is sacred unto thoughts of all the heart holds dear, 


The children run about, 
Trying vainly to keep out 

The mischievous shining from their eyes 
That might reveal the tale,— o 

Full of some wonderful surprise, 

Which none must venture even to surmise, 
Till Christmas lifts the veil. 

The spirit of loving industry, 

Of happy secrets, and of merry mystery 

Fills all the house till every guarded room 

With hidden flowers of love begins to bloom, 
Even the little ones are busy, too— 
There is so much to do! 

They fetch and carry, flutter here and there 
With most important air, 

And choose their longest stockings out 

With never a thought of doubt 
Tho good Kriss Kringle’s bounty to receive ;— 
All things they hope, all things believe. 
May God keep whole 
The sweet child-trust in each young, innocent soul | 


The dear house-mother smiles, 
And does not seem to see,— 
Herself entangled also in the wiles 
Of Christmas mystery. 
With well-feigned sober mien, 
And lip and brow serene, 
Her cunningest devices she applies 
To slip the scrutiny of cager eyes, 
And hides away upon her closet-shelf 
Parcels of shape and size 
That must have come from Santa Claus himseii, 


The busy hum pervades 
Kitchen as well as hall ; 
And daintios hidden from the school-boys’ raids 
Come forth in answer to the Christmas call, 
Odors of spice and plum 
From the far precincts come; 
And sounds suggestive—“ now the eggs they beat, 
Now chop the apples ''—tempt the littlo feet, 
Brighten the laughing eyes, 
And set small mouths a-watering for Christmas 
Cake and pies! 


The blessed day draws nigh: 
The ruddy lads come in, their arms piled bigh 
With Christmas boughs of cedar, fir and pine, 
Red-berried holly and green ivy-vine. 
The incense-like perfume 
Hallows each happy room ; 
The house is beautiful with Christmas cheer,— 
It is the Joy-time of the year! 


O Christ, who on this Christmas morn 
Long years ago, 
While angels sang the chime 
For the first Christmas-time, 
Of a poor maid was: born, 
And laid thy kingly head 
Beneath the humble shed 
Where sad-eyed oxen munch the bruised corn, 
And milch-kine for their weanlings low, — 
O Christ, be pitiful this day! 
Let none un-Christmased go. 
Let no poor wretch in vain for help implore, 
Let none from any door 
Unwarmed, unfed, 
No kind word said, 
Helpless be turned away ; 
For thine own sake we pray ! 





A NOVEMBER DAY IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


By Gar HAMILTON. 


GAINST so charming a writer as Amanda 
B. Harris one would not willingly speak 
evil. Of so charming an article as her gentle and 
winning portrayal of ‘‘ The Gray Side of Nature” 
in the last Christian Union, it is difficult to say 
anything but good. Yet, reading that article 
with the taste of November still in his mouth, the 
ordinary Christian is moved to madness. The 
charm of a November day, says Mrs. Harris, ‘‘ is 
of the finest, the rarest, the most subtile.” The 
charm of our last November days, dear Mrs. Har- 
ris, was so very fine and rare that we failed to 
perceive it ; and I mean no slang but literal truth 
when I say that what charm existed was all in 
your eyes. 

We have had a most fraudulent fall, to begin 
with. I find no fault with the Author of Nature. 
If this climate is not fit to live in from November 
till June, we havé no business here. Are there 
not the Floridas and the Bermudas and the Bar- 
badoes, that we must needs strike on the rocks of 
this savage coast and stick to them like barnacles ? 





But, speaking after the manner of men, if any 
trafficker in climates had taken out a contract to 
supply us through the autumn with respectable 
autumn weather, we would have him in jail ip 
ten minutes for breach of trust! Once or twice 
we did have a chink in the skies that reminded us 
of the glories of past Indian Summers, but the 
colors grew quickly discouraged, and the tender 
haze roughened into storm, and cold and forbid- 
ding days were followed by colder and sterner 
ones, till they culminated in the most horrible 
week, and—if the etymology were not so utterly 
antagonistic I should say—the most infernal day 
that ever ranted through our demoniac New En- 
gland winters. 

Imagine a Sunday storm followed by a Monday 
morning of heavenly clearness, mildness and re- 
pose—for our anguish was to be spared no pang 
of contrast, no bitterness of baffled expectation— 
such a morning as comes in late spring, after 
melting snows, when you can feel the buds swell- 
ing and the brooks clearing their throats for mu- 
sic. All the world is warm and moist, and the 
long-delayed Indian Summer is surely in the air— 
not less weleome for its tardy coming. And alf 
the household world prepares to open its prison 
doors and walk forth into the visible universe. 
One goes a twenty-mile ride to the city and one 
goes a ten-mile walk into the country, and before 
you have walked a mile, up comes a fierce black 
cloud and lets loose a torrent of wind and rain, 
and blots out the visible universe, and whirls 
your circular straight up like a balloon and twists 
it around your helpless head till you are set free 
by foreign intervention, and your pretty agate 
brooch is loosened and lost, and the clothes-pin 
basket is upset and blown off into the invisible 
universe the minute it touches ground, and as for 
the clothes themselves, that ought to dry with 
dignity and deliberation on the line—if it were 
not for the pile of brush in the corner, there 
would not be a rag left. 

And when the clouds clear out, we discover that 
they have taken all the ethereal mildness with 
them and left to us nothing but a fiendish wind 
and a biting cold. All Monday night and Tues- 
day it grows worse and worse. The wind lies in 
wait everywhere. It creeps and whistles into ev- 
ery chink and crack and crevice, and there never 
were so many cracks before. The doors seem to 
stand on tiptoe to let in cold blasts underneath. 
The keyholes swell, and the windows shrink, and 
even double windows yield before this ferocious 
wind. And down the hill my neighbors, reputa- 
ble and even amiable people, misled by physiolo- 
gists’ twaddle about fresh air, have opened their 
chamber windows! Fresh air! I hate fresh air. 
This house, though hermetically sealed, is full of 
fresh air. Fresh air is the deadliest foe of these 
portentous winters. We cannot draw the curtains 
thick enough nor pile the carpets deep enough to 
keep it out. Even my reckless neighbor of the 
open windows admits that his dinner froze on the 
stove while cooking! What has fresh air to do in 
such a climate ? 

The worst of it is that fire makes no impression 
on the temperature. The voracious wind sucks 
all the heat out of the furnace-breath. The pa- 
tient monster gives you one warm whiff and then 
six cold ones. Nothing is to be relied on but an 
open fire-place and a blazing wood-fire. We need 
not boast over our forefathers, for we have invent- 
ed nothing better than this institution of theirs. 
A furnace in the cellar has no moral force. A coal 
stove in the room is a beastly contrivance. Even a 
coal-grate takes a considerable slice of eternity 
in getting itself warmed up—but with the dear 
old fire-place it is only a bit of paper, a match and 
three pine splinters, or quicker still, a poke in the 
ashes—and behold the sweet, friendly flames are 
dancing out a warm good morning to you, and 
within a semi-circle of three feet life is tolerable, 
even on a November day in New England. 

‘““With the outward transformation has come 
that peculiar stillness,” says that gay deceiver, 
Mrs. Amanda B. Harris, ‘‘a restfulness that has 
come alike to things animate and inanimate; a 
kind of cessation from stir, from work, from doing, 
that you find ineffably sweet and soothing.” 

Very. The house is straining and creaking and 
groaning about our ears, and if there is a loose 
rafter in it, it surely will come down to-day. 
Every other minute a fresh blind is slamming. 
The water-pipes are shrieking and howling. What 
was that crash? It is a whole length of fence 
blown down upon the incipient hedge. And 
that? Oh! that is the hen-house gone heels over 
head across the fields, and lodged in ruins against 
the northeast wall.. The stillness is certainly very 
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peculiar—the most peculiar I ever heard. If I 
did not know I should say it was an incessant 
racket. 

That racks your nerves and shatters your tem- 
per. Yes, that is the worst of it, after all. You 
may have supposed yourself an amiable person ; 
but who can stand against his cold? It is huimil- 
iating to. be made aware that your Christian 
character depends upon the thermometer. What 
you thought virtue was only 70° Fahrenheit. If 
you are wholly alone you may manage to repress 
your irritability and maintain exterior calmness, 
but with the trituration of house-walls what can 
prevent explosion? Out-doors offers no relief. 
You are blown and frozen out of all semblance to 
or sympathy with humanity. The wind robs you 
of all resisting power. You have neither nerve 
nor spirit—not even breath. Heart and flesh fail. 
Feathers stand up straight on bonnets in a spasm 
of despair. Everything twistable twists till you 
are but a struggling corkscrew. Your breath 
freezes stiff on your veil, or on your beard, as the 
case may be, and your veil freezes stiff and black 
on your nose. It is indecent weather. The moral 
sense is blunted. You care only to be warm and 
to forget the barbarous cold. Civilization fades. 
A cord of wood lies piled on my best-beloved 
Turkey-rug. The common wood-basket is no 
feeder at all, and you must have a wood-pile in 
the parlor. You breakfast off a corner of the 
kitchen-table drawn up against the kitchen stove, 
for not only would you congeal in the dining- 
room but your buckwheats would be but lamina- 
ted rock by the time they had got in from the 
kitchen. 

And this, Mrs. Harris, is what you eall ‘the 
calm, pensive afternoon of the year.” Oh! Mrs. 


?f 


Harris! ! 





THE WEALTH OF THE FEW. 
By ALEXANDER YOUNG. 


HE death of the richest man in the United 

States makes it interesting to consider the 
great increase in the bulk of private fortunes in 
this and other countries @& late years, and its 
effect upon human welfare. It will hardly be 
disputed that the accumulation of wealth is one 
evidence of advancing civilization, for without 
wealth thore can be no appreciation or patronage 
of those liberal arts which do so much to elevate 
and refine the public taste. It is to a leisured 
class with fortunes sufficient to lift them above 
the necessity of the struggle for subsistence that, 
directly or indirectly, we must look for those in- 
tellectual productions which eonstitute the true 
greatness of a nation. Without such a fortune, 
Prescott and Grote could never have written their 
histories, and Macaulay laments that the lack of 


such a possession in Parr obliged the greatest 


scholar.of his age to spend in writing newspaper 
Squibs the time which might have given us an all 
but perfect text of the whole tragic and comic 
drama of Athens. In like manner, great artists 
and men of science would be unable to perfect 
their work, were it not for the aid of accumulated 
‘wealth, which, whether in institutions, or private 
hands, has its origin in the labor of individuals. 
Agassiz used to say that he had no time to make 
money—a noble sentiment in him—but his great 
museum illustrates the dependence whieh he 
placed upon those who had. In the same way, 
the wealth of the Asiors has been of vast public 
benefit in the establishment of the noble library 
which is their best and will probably be their 
most enduring monument. The accodnt which 
has been in all the newspapers lately of the mas- 
terpiece by Meissonier, for which Mr. Stewart has 
just paid a small fortune—$60,000—shows in what 
way the accumulations of business enterprise 
stimulate the efforts of the gifted artist. 

The vast increase of national and individual 
Wealth in comparatively recent times is indeed a 
most significant indication of human progress. 
‘The accumulation of property means, under mod- 
ern systems of government, political enlighten- 
ment and stability, and social order and ecleva- 
tion. Wealth is proverbially conservative—it 
-dreads a disturbance of the conditions of govern- 
mental security, and so far is the ally of the 
law-maker against the law-breaker. No doubt, 
there may be narrowness in the conservatism of 
‘some rich men, but in a country where commerce 
and manufactures are the main avenues to for- 
tune, the sagacity, as well as patriotism, of their 
votaries may be trusted in the last, resort to 
strengthen the hold of liberal institutions upon 
the popular heart. Thus, though King Cotton 
thad, before the civil war, numbed the consciences y 





and dulled the perceptions of mere traders, 
whether in polities or business, when the final 
issue came between freedom and slavery the 
wealth of the country was found on the side of 
its morality in the struggle for liberty and union. 
It is true that the moneyed classes may, as in the 
decline of the Roman Empire, be so given up to 
besotted self-indulgence as to make property the 
synonym for profligacy and corruption ; but in 
circumstanees like these there ceases to be an ac- 
cumulation of wealth, the process of diminution 
and decay having already begun. The inequali- 
ties of fortune which then become apparent, in 
consequence of the great masses of wealth swal- 
lowing up the smaller, show the gulf existing 
between the servile and abject poverty of the 
lower classes and the bloated riches of the higher. 
The inroads of the northern barbarians were the 
terrible remedy for these evils in the empire of 
the Cesars, as the Vandals of the first French 
Revolution and the Communists of the last were 
the legitimate result of that system of regal and 
imperial despotism which it required such vol- 
canic forces to overthrow. 

We have heard of late years a good deal about 
‘culpable luxury” and its cnervating effects upon 
individual and national character, and there is 
certainly reason for alarm in the growing indiffer- 
ence of our people to the means by which prop- 
erty is accumulated and the ends to which it is 
devoted. Certainly the wealth which is acquired 
by fraud and rapine can have none but evil influ- 
ence in a community which looks with unconcern 
upon the growth of such fictitious and demoral- 
izing prosperity. Nothing is more certain to de- 
bauch public and private morality than the 
political and social countenance which is given to 
successful swindlers, the magnitude of whose 
operations is the only difference between them 
and the ordinary occupants of our penal institu- 
tions. Men who have acquired their wealth hon- 
estly cannot afford to ignore the danger of letting 
such scoundrels get the upper hand, but it is one 
of the perils of great property in this country 
that it indisposes its possessor from taking that 
personal vital interest in political affairs which is 
necessary to the purity of the administration of 
government. There is such a thing as carrying 
the cultivation of leisured tastes too far, and al- 
lowing the collector’s interest in his objects of 
vertu, the landed proprietor’s desire for increased 
rents and possessions, to overlay that apprecia- 
tion of his responsibilities as a citizen which lies 
at the foundation of social and political pros- 
perity. The wealth of old Nathan Rothschild, 
who at his death in 1836 left property variously 
estimated at from three to ten millions sterling, 
was certainly less useful to society than that of 
George Heriot, the ‘‘ Jingling Geordie” of the For- 
tunes of Nigel, and the founder of the noble hos- 
pital that bears his name. Wecannot separate 
a rich man’s character from his estate in forming 
our judgment of his usefulness, and a philanthro- 
pist like Samuel Gurney or George Peabody is a 
treasure to the world in a double sense. 

What a contrast to the impression left upon 
mankind by benevolence which is too genuine not 
to be largely its own almoner is that melancholy 
picture of the indifference even of relatives and 
expectant legatees to the dictates of common 
decency, which was shown, as Mr. Parton tells us, 
by the. kindred of Stephen Girard who caroused 


in the old man’s house, in which his dead body - 


was lying, while waiting for the finding of the will. 
There is need for something more than post- 
mortem benefactions to gain respect for a rich 
man even in these money-loving days. An anec- 
dote of John Jacob Astor, the father of the lately 
deceased willionaire, illustrates the contrast be- 
tween the two men greatly to the advantage of 
the latter, and is of special significance from its 
emphasizing the danger of too close an absorption 
in mere money getting. When old John Jacob 
had so lost vitality that he had to be tossed in a 
blanket for exercise, he wag eager to adopt the 
most pressing measures against a poor woman 
who his agent told him only needed time to 
enable her to pay her rent, which misfortune had 
prevented her from meeting promptly. Finally, 
Wm. B. Astor himself paid the rent and told the 
agent to give it to his father as if he had received 
itfrom thetenant. ‘ There,” chuckled the almost 
dying millionaire, as he looked out between the 
folds of his blankets, ‘‘I told you she would pay 
it if you went the right way to work with her !” 
Such are some of the encouragements and warn- 
ings which are emphasized by the power for good 
or evil of tne wealth which is a blessing or a 
curse according to the use which is made of it. 





UNDER THE SHADOW OF THY WING. 
By C. H. Woopman. 


ORE, holy, sacred, tender Dove, 
Brood on my soul in patient love; 

Az, neath Thy moving, once the doep 
Wakened from gloom and formless sleep, 
So mold the chaos of my heart: 
Set light and darkness wide apart; 
My stormy soul in mercy bring 
Under the shadow of thy wing. 


When Jesus stood within the tide, 
Heaven opened,—where Thou dost abide; 
Thy yearning pinions, thero outspread, 
Folded above his sacred head. 

So, spotless Spirit, rest on me; 

Let me this hour reccive from Thee 

A new and deeper christening, 

Under fhe shadow of Thy wing. 


When breaks the first faint flush of morn, 
Lead Thou my soul unto the dawn: 
Encompassed by the noontide hour, 

Oh! clothe me with Thy grace and power; 
And with the falling twilight, come 

To lead my wandering spirit home— 

Hide me from morn till evening 

Under the shadow of Thy wing. 


Fill every home of pain or death 

With the swect fragrance of thy breath; 
Take every wearied head to rest 

This night upon Thy peaceful breast ; 

Let every wayward child rejoice 

Who, through the darkness, hears Thy voice. 
Gather the grieved and suffering 

Under the shadow of Thy wing. 


Spirit of Purity! from sin 

Cleanse me, and make me fair within : 
Spirit of Holiness—oh! dress 

My soul in Jesus’ righteousness f 

Lead me, at last, O Tender One, 

Into the presence of the Son,— 
Where I the marriage-feast shall sing 
Under the shadow of Thy wing. 





WHISPERS OF THE CHIMES. 
By Geo. KLINGLE. 


, 


“T AM weary,” sighed a bell of the wonderfal 
chimes, just as the morning was breaking. 

‘* How strange ! I am sorry for you,” whispered 
a bell a little way off. 

‘**T cannot see why you call it strange,” moaned 
the weary bell. ‘I have hung where I am for 
many a year; each morning as it breaks brings 
nothing new; it is the one old thing the year 
round.” 

‘** Except the music in the church below and the 
music we make ourselves, and”— 

But the sentence was broken in upon, being, 
probably, not even heard. 

“It is not strange that I am weary ; it is net 
strange in the least, and now the sun of the 
Thanksgiving day is rising and I am to beat 
thanks !” 

‘*T am glad,” came the whisper again. 

‘Glad! Are youglad that Iam wretched? Are 
you glad ?” 

‘“No, no, please wait! I was thinking not ef 
you then, but of the rising of to-day’s sun ; for the 
music is beating in me now, and I have been 
waiting till the first purple should steal dowa the 
hills.” 

“Your corner is too shrouded, I think, to see 
the purple of any hills.” 

“There is a break in the belfry wall where a 
stone is slipping away and I peep through.” 

But the weary bell was not listening to the 
answer. 

‘*Must I strike out sounds that I do not feel? 
must I strike them out forever? must I hang im 
this cobwebbed place to the end of time to be 
beaten on at men’s pleasure? must the days 
break and the days fade ? must men be glad below 
me, and the laughter of glad things fill the air 
while I, only I, have nothing to be glad for ?” 

‘“We have the voice of the prayers and the 
music of the songs when the people gather in the 
church below, and we have the winds singing in 
the belfry.” 

‘*]T want more than songs or the mutter of peo- 
ple at prayers.” 

‘*“We have the belfry for a shelter, but I have 
seen men and little children when the rain and 
snow came down shivering before the storm." 

**T want more than shelter from storms ; I want 
life and power to move.” 

““T see men and living creatures from the dawn 
of day till the night staggering with heavy bur- 
dens, fainting on the roadside, and they say that 
life brings pain ; we have only to be earnest and 
to ring in the belfry tower.” 

‘* How can you see so much from your shrouded 
corner? Why, Bell, you are bound in the dark." 

‘*T told you but just now of a crack in the bel- 
fry wall, and the music of the thanksgiving is 
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beating in me now, for I remember but a little 
while ago I could do nothing but sit and wait, 
hoping for the light, and now a stone has slipped 
just a little bit away, not over on the other side 
nor anywhere else, but just here where I can see, 
and I am beating with thanksgiving for the mov- 
ing of the stone and for the shelter and the pleas- 
antness of the belfry ; I am weary, half weary 
with waiting for the chiming hour to come.” 

‘* You are only a treble bell; a weak, poor thing 
pleased with trifles,” moaned the other bell half 
aloud, as though apologizing to itself, ‘‘ you are 
only pleased with trifles ; I am the great bass.” 

“*T have looked through the crack on the world 
below, and have seen the world moving and being 
moved by trifles.” 

‘““You see a great deal considering your posi- 
tion.” 

‘It is so pleasant to be looking and thinking, 
and do you know I would rather be here where I 
am and be a treble bell than anything or any- 
where else in the world. But I must try to strike 
my part better, to strike it with a will. You are 
the great bass; won’t you tell me what the bell- 
ringers mean when they talk of being great ?” 

** Ask them when they come.” 

“Tdo not know, but I think it ought to mean 
doing things with a will just where we are placed.” 

“You have seen a great deal through your 
crack, and thought a great deal in your darkness,” 
said the weary bell, looking out with a rousing 
interest at the world around. 

“Not much; not so very much, but enough to 
make me give out a better, more true and earnest 
sound, and to be beating now, all through, with 
the music of thanksgiving.” 








Star Paper. 


WHAT THE MOCKING BIRD SAYS. 


E have never doubted that birds were near 

of kin to us. But that they had risen toa 
height which qualified them to be readers of the 
Christian Unior, had not occurred to us. Yet it 
will be seen that the sweet singers of Florida 
have read our Star Papers, and have begun to 
express themselves. We welcome all bird-corre- 
spondents to our columns who can sing or write 
as well as our Mocking Bird, who signs himself 
with his claw, which is clearly impressed upon the 
manuscript but which we despair of reproducing 
upon the printed page. 

Meantime, if any jays, hawks, crows or ravens 
think themselves ill used, we have no objections 
to offer why they should not present their views 
of life and men. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

You may be surprised to get this letter from a 
source which I will venture to say is original; for 
though we birds have grown all the quills for writing 
these many years, we have not been much addicted 
to using them. 

But lam so much astonished and delighted at the 
good sense and justice of your bird articles in the 
Christian Union that yesterday I said to my wife, 
Mrs. Chirp,—* I mean to write to that fellow an@ tell 
him that he is the first of his kind that has shown any 
glimmerings of sense about us birds.” To say the truth, 
we have never expected much sense of men and wo- 
men. We make great allowances for them. How can 
such great heavy, thumping, thudding creatures, who 
never once in their lives even dreamed what it was to 
fy—how can they, who never rose above the world 
and looked down on it from above, as we do daily and 
hourly—how can they have any just or proper ideas 
on any subject? We who spend our lives in the air, 
who soar above the clouds and inhabit the tops of 
lofty trees—who course and fly and sing in raptures 
and joys you mortals never dreamed of,—how little 
can you understand us! 

But you, Mr. Editor, really, for a man (and a pretty 
solid one too)—you are actually not as stupid as the 
generality. As I said to Mrs. Chirp, you really do 
seem to have glimmerings of perceptions—a sort of 

tendency towards understanding things. Keep on, my 
dear sir, improve your faculties, cultivate our society, 
gather us about you by your bounty, protect us by 
‘your beneficence, and one of these days the good Lord 
may deliver you from that great clumsy body and 
give you wings like ours to soar away into the heavens. 
I think it was one of you poor mortals who once said: 


* Oh, that I had wings like a dove, 
Then would I flee away and be at rest.” 


I den’t wonder he felt so, poor fellow! It showed he 
had sense. A right-minded bird, believe me, sir, feels 
no contempt for such aspirations! We look down 
with pity on those noisy, bulky, bustling, moving clods 
who fill this world with strife and confusion, and who 
waste and tread down everything that is fair wher- 
ever they come, and really seem to feel as if our beau- 


tiful Lord and Master had made the earth only for 

them to trample and destroy. 

Far off in our lovely winter home of Florida was 
once a region fairer than mortal tongue could tell. A 
clear stream wound silently under forest arches of 
pine and cypress and lofty palms; wreaths and fes- 
toons of flowers and trailing vines hung never- 
fading garlands from branch to branch. Field and 
water lilies, white and rose colored and golden, came 
on in their season, one after another, to brighten the 
wide savannahs; and for every flower came a berry 
or a fruit meant for meat for te the “ fowls which sing 
among the branches.”’ There the pink curlews, like rosy 
clouds had their nests; there the limpets and the cranes 
and herons and water turkeys bad each their chosen 
abode and lived in fraternal peace and security. There 
green and yellow paroquets chattered among the trees, 
and armies of red-winged black birds whistled and 
chirped securely. There was room enough for all 
sorts, and food and protection and peace for all. The 
great scaly old alligator laid her eggs and brought up 
her young in the mud and oose of the swamps, and 
even the mocassins and the turtles had their place and 
their meat in due season. ; 

Oh, the songs and rejoicings of those untrodden 
woods! Oh, the beauty and the order! Oh, the har- 
monies, never ceasing, from birds at every hour, by 
day and night, songs of joy that knew uo fear! 

But, ah! there came aday when the clumsy raceof men 
undertook, as they say, to settle this beautiful land! 
They forced a way up the stream. Through the peace- 
ful forest came a roaring dreadful monster on whose 
decks sat men who came only to see what they could 
kill. Nothing pleased them but the unceasing thunder 
of guns, and the cries and moans of wounded creatures, 
learning first by sharp, bitter experience what pain 
was! 

All that men come for is to bruise and tear and tor- 
ture and destroy! 

Then came trappers, and lay in wait for birds, and 
sent them by hundreds and thousands imprisoned in 
little dark cold, filthy cages to cross stormy seas, and 
pine and die miserable victims to the ignorance and 
forgetful cruelty of man. 

Oh, you that have a voice and havea heart, speak 
for us poor birds yet once again and again! We do 
not hate you men, much as you wrong us. Leave us 
alone, in the bright fair freedom of our Father’s 
world; be friends with us and we will help you. We 
will garden for you on shares, and keep your trees 
clear of the worms that threaten your fruit. Don’t 
be mean with us and let us have a little share of your 
peas and your berries in return for our services. We 
can’t live entirely on fresh meat; we must have a 
little variety. We warn you, too, that if you exter- 
minate us you will miss us when we are gone. When 
we are no more will come tribes of insects and eat 
every green thing, and wither the trees of the field, 
and you will cry out for us, your faithful friends, once 
more. 

Mr. Editor, we wish Florida had passed a law pro- 
tecting us birds. SHE HAS NOT; and last year thou- 
sands of mocking birds, and red birds, and rainbow 
nonpareils were torn away from her to suffer the hor- 
rors of the middle passage, and to die miserable deaths 
among strangers. 

Some of these days, if Florida does not take care, 
the orange insect will come again and despoil ali the 
fine groves that are being set out, and then we shall 
call out to {em from distant shores, ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
take care of us, your birds, when you had us?” Speak 
for us again, Mr. Editor. Your obedient 

Mocxkine Brirp. 


* 








PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 
CALL OF AN ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


T a meeting of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 

Thursday evening, Dec. 16, the following 

preamble and resolutions were offered by the pas- 
tor and unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, This Church has been recently called in the pro- 
vidence of God to meet peculiar trials and embarrassments, 
under which it has endeavored, while pursuing its Christian 
work, to maintain internal discipline and external fellowship 
in al? kindness and fidelity, and in accordance with the usage 
of Congregatjonal churches; yet, for various reasons and in 
various ways, its action has been misunderstood and mis- 
represented ; and, 

Whereas, It is the desire of this church to receive, concern- 
ing its whole course and spirit, its rules and practice, the 
advice of wise and experienced brethren from other churches, 
that it may be able the better to act in accordance with 
Christian principles laid down in the Word of God, or deduced 
from the experience of churches of Christ ; 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed by the 
Moderator of this meeting, whose duty it shall be, in the name 
and in behalf of this church, to convene an advisory council 
of Congregational churches and ministers, to be held at the 
earliest practicable day, for the purpose of advising this 
church whether there is anything in its order and discipline 
which requires correction, or which could constitute any 
just ground of complaint or remonstrance on the part of 
sister churches. 

Resolved, That this Committee is hereby instructed to report 
to this church at an early day the form of a letter missive 
for the convening of such a council, together with a list of 
churches and ministers which in their opinion it is expedient 
that this church should invite. 





ResoWed, That the Committee be further instructed, on the 





preparation of such lotter-missive, and in ai’ its proceedings, 
to take no step which can supersede or interfere with the 
calling of a mutual council to wkich this church Las assented, 
and they are further instructed not to insert in the letter, 
missive to be prepared by them the questions which this 
church agreed to submit to a mutual council, but, on the 
contrary to except from the sphere of the advisory courelt 
the matters which are to be submitted to the mutual counc’, 


The pastor made a brief address, in the course 
of which he took oceasion to correct a wrong con- 
struction placed upon a remark which he had 
made at a previous meeting. He said : 


When, some weeks or more ago, I said that never had one 
person called upon me or upon this church and expressed 
sympathy or good fellowship or faithful advice, I was mia- 
understood, and I received in consequence many ardent pro- 
tests by letter against my utterance, as saying that there had 
been shown no sympathy from other Congregational churches 
or ministers or ministers of any denomination. Far from it! 
The stream of sympathy has flowed like the River Jordan; 
not like that into a Dead Sea, but into loving hearts. 
But those from whom we had a right to expect sympathy, 
and who accordingly have been shown it by us, when- 
ever they meddled with this ehureh have never done it with 
the soft side of their hand in one single instance. It hasnever 
been the palm that was extended to us, but always the 
knuckle. And under such circumstances, standing with us, 
we have been obliged to submit to be pelted with fiery ice. I 
repeat it; they have pelted us with fiery ice—with a coldness 
that has burned like fire. 


On Friday evening, Dec. 17, the letter-nissiye 
for convening the council was unanimously adopt- 
ed as follows : 


To ‘ 

DEARLY BELOVED: Plymouth Church, after an existenee 
of nearly 30 years of great usefulness, finds its good name 
called in question on account of the rules and principles 
adopted many years ago for the regulation of its internat 
affairs. 

For the purpose of more fully disclosing to the churches 
of Congregational faith and order the policy of this church, 
the character of its rules, and of its proceedings under them, 
and for the purpose of receiving special counsel from our 
brethren under the trying circumstances in which we are 
now placed, we invite you to meet us in an advisory council 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday,.the lth 
day of January, to consider and advise us, as follows: 

I. Whether Plymouth Church in the rules and principles 
which it has provided fo: the maintenance of order and the 
administration of discipline, and in its administration under 
those rules and principles has gone beyond its rights as a 
church of Christ, so as justly to forfeit its claim to the con- 
fidence and fellowship of Congregationa: churches. 

II. Rule No. 7 of this church is in the following words: 

Dropping Members.—Members. may be dropped from the 
roll of the church with or without notiee to them, as may be 
deemed just, by a two-thirds vote of the church, upon the’ 
recommendation of the Examining Committee either upon 
their own application, or, in case they have abandoned their 
connection with the church by prolonged absence or other- 
wise, upon the application of any other person. 

The practice under this rule is to give notice when the 
party can be found, and to afford him as full a hearing, be- 
fore the church if desired, as would be afforded upon a 
formal trial. Members dropped under this rule are subjected 
to no express consure, and to no furthe: implied censure 
than such (if any) as necessarily arises out of the facts of 
each particular case. Under this rule the church does not 
usually proceed upon written charges, or by a formal 
trial (such as is had in cases of alleged immorality) unless 
specially desired by the member whose case is under 
consideration. Is there anything in this rule, or in these 
practices, which is inconsistent with the word of God, or the 
principles of Christian justice ? 

III. Is it contrary to the law of God to allow any mode of 
terminating the connection of members with a particular 
church other than death, letter of dismission, or formal ex- 
communication ? 

IV. Ought a church to consent to the call of a mutual or 
other council of churches, for the purpose of investigating 
the character of its pastor, when requested to do so by a 
member of the church who has never made any charges 
against the pastor, and when such request is made for the 
first time more than one year after an investigation has been 
had by the church itself and the pastor has been sustained 
by a unanimous vote? 

V. What course ought a Christian church to adopt concern- 
ing the following classes of members: 

First—Members who deliberately, purposely, and perma- 
nently absent themselves from all the services and meetings 
of the church, without asking for letters of dismission, upon 
the sole ground that the church has not taken certain steps 
(not affecting them personally) which these members profess 
to conscientiously believe it ought to have taken, but which 
they never asked it to take. 

Second—Members who absent themselves in like manner 
upon the same ground, with the difference that they have 
asked the church to take such steps, and that the church has, 
with substantial unanimity, declined to do so. 

Third—Members who absent themselves in like manner 
upon the sole ground that they believe the pastor of the 
church to be guilty of crime, notwithstanding the church has 
made all the investigation into the facts which it was ever 
asked to make, and has acquitted and sustained its pastor 
without a dissenting vote. : 

Fourth—Members who absent themselves in like mynner 
for some or all of the reasons before stated. 

Fifth—Members who are generally reported and believed to 
have made charges or insinuations of gross immorality 
against other members of the church, and who, being ques- 
tioned by their brethren, declined to affirm or deny the truth 
of such reports or of such eharges. 

Henry WARD BEECHER, Pastor, 
XKDWARD BEECHER, 
H. W. SAGE, 
R. R. RAYMOND, 
J. B. HutcHinson, }Committee, 
AUGUSTUS STORRS, 
Wm. McKay, 
8. V. WHrrTs, 
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I ‘INQ UIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Hus the command of Christ to do unto others as 
we wouid have them do to us, any reference to Chris- 
tian storckeepers in the treatment of the boys in their 
employ? 

HAT a question! As though a boy were 

entitled to any benefit from the Golden Rule! 
A boy is made for one to scold and cuff around; and 
what kind of a world would this be to live in if one 
couldu’t be hard on a boy, we’d like to know? And 
when a boy gets a place in a store it is not agreed that 
he shall have any Christian consideration. A little 
wages is all. He must expect to drudge and be scolded 
and get along on short allowance. How else can a 
*‘ Christian storekeeper ” get the worth of his money 
out of him? 

' 2. Will you please give some account of the origin 
and history of family worship and of asking a bless- 
ing at meals? 

The family was the earliest organization of men— 
the forerunner of the church and of the state. Fam- 
ily worship is, perhaps, the oldest form of worship 
known. So far as we know it bas always existed since 
men began to worship. We find it among the patri- 
archs, we catch glimpses of it among the Jews—where, 
however, it was mostly superseded by the temple and 
Synagogue worship. We find it in the house of Cor- 
Delius the centurion, and elsewhere in the early 
Church we get hints of it, in the evident prevalence of 
a family religion. Among the wealthy people in 
Europe at the time of the Reformation, the morning 
and eveuing service was read by chaplains. It was 
natural that persecuted Protestants of all classes 
should substitute family prayer for the Church wor- 
ship which was denied them. Hence the great preva- 
lence of the usage amongst Protestants. Thereturning 
thanks—blessing God—at meals was the outgrowth, 
no doubt, of a natural feeling of gratitude, especially 
in times of scarcity. With us it has degenerated into 
*‘asking a blessing.” 


! 3. It is customary, not alone among Catholics and 
Episcopalians, but among Protestants of nearly every 
sect, to speak of ** the Church” as a “* divine institu- 
tion,”’ meaning, of course, the outward organization. 
In what sense is this true, if true at all? 


Those who acknowledge the authority of our Lord 
Jesus Christ recognize the fact that he instituted the 
Church or congregation of believers, in so far as he 
enjoined union, inward and outward, and the whole 
weight of the authority of the apostles was in favor of 
the establishment of Christian congregations, or syna- 
gogues after the pattern of the Jewish synagogue, to 
which most of the first Christians had belonged. But 
no outward form is of divine authority. A society 
which should have only an executive committee, or 
no officers whatever might yet be a Church, 


8. Does the seventh chapter of Romans describe the 
experience of an unregenerate heart, or of a Christian 
living beneath his privileges as set forth in the eighth 
chapter ? 

Both. The true exegesis of that chapter is found in 
your own experience. If you do not know what it 
means no commentator can tell you. We doubt if 
any man ever endeavored to do right without a con- 
flict similar to that described by Paul, 


|. 5. After what length of time is it polite to offer an 
article to some other journal tf still wnreturned by one 
who agrees to do so if stamps are enclosed ? 

If your article will not “ keep” and you wish to offer 
it elsewhere, always give the first paper notice of your 
intention. Otherwise you will lay yourself open to a 
suspicion of making a fraudulent attempt to secure 
double payment for your article. 

6. BrnxicaL QuERIES.—An old man of ninety has 
suddenly gotten troublesome doubts, and writes to 
know abouta report that the new translators have re- 
jected the first five verses of the Gospel of John, and 
about many other questions regarding the authenticity 
of the Sacred Books. The first five verses of John are 
all right, and as for the rest we have not space to an- 
swer. But at ninety years of age itis better to enter 
the kingdom of heaven as a little child than to worry 
one’s self over such controversies. No matter about 
the books in question, live for God while you live, and 
leave polemical battles to the young and the learned. 

WANTED TO Know.—We have an inquiry for the 
authorship of the familiar couplet: 

' ** Count that day loss whose low descending sun 
a ' Views from thy hand no worthy action done.” 
And one for the authorship of, ** If ignorance is bliss, 
*tis folly to be wise.”’ 

Minor QuERIEs.—A cockatoo has not much imita- 
tive power, and any attempt to teach it to speak is 
rather hopeless. 2. For a condensed history of En- 
gland, brought down to recent times, we recommend 
“The Student’s Hume,” in one volume of 806 pages. 
Harper & Brothers. Price $2.00. Or, if you want it in 
still shorter form, Smith’s “Smaller History of En- 
giand,’’ same publishers. Price $1.00. 3. *‘ Blackmail” 
you will find in Webster’s* Unabridged defined in the 
American sense: “‘ Extortion of money by threats of 
accusation or exposure,”’ etc. 4. For a book that gives 
the Old Testament history in a plain narrative style, 
we commend you to Smith’s * Old Testament His- 
tory.” New York. Harper & Brothers. Price $2.00. 


5. “Five-twenty” bonds are so-called because the. 





government may pay them at any time after five 
years, and must pay at twenty years from date. The 
*Ten-forties’’ double these terms, and hence their 
name. 








THE PRESIDEN? T’S SCHOOL PROPOSTI- 
TION. 
WHAT SOME OF THE RELIGIOUS PAPERS SAY. 


ft IS recommendation will meet, we trust, 

with ready action in Congress aud hearty con- 
currence in the State Legislatures. It is the only pos- 
sible settlement of the question, and it is thoroughly 
honest. Some persons who have studied the question 
only on one side may doubt its wisdom, but we are 
confident a broader view will banish whatever fears 
have been suggested by the universal adoption of 
strictly unsectarian public schools. . . There can 
be but one settlement of the question [taxation of 
church property], and the sooner it is reached the 
the better. No one will suspect the President of a 
crusade against religion and churchly beneficence. 
He simply treats one of the most important questions 
of our time as a statesman rather than asa politician. 
—Central Christian Advocate. 


We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the 
question bas been forced upon national consideration 
by Papal intrigues, and we devoutly hope that a swift 
and nearly unanimous assent of the country to the 
proposed constitutional amendment may sweep away 
the danger that menaces us, and leave us in possession 
of our old boast, that a free Church in a free State is 
not only wise statesmanship, but a mighty Peace.— 
Methodist. 


Every Baptist, at least, should favor it. Our 
fathers secured the adoption of the first Constitutional 
amendment, by which it was forbidden to the States 
to establish any form of religion by law. Their chil- 
dren should aid in securing a similar prohibition 
against the establishment of any sectarian teaching in 
our publie schools. The two objects are kindred, and 
are included in our American idea of government and 
its limitations.—Christian Era. 


As to the prohibition of religious, atheistic 
or pagan tenets in the schools, we look for the 
speedy concentration of the Protestant mind of the 
country upon that as the best available standpoint 
on which to rest a perplexing matter. It would 
practically be a little difficult, nv doubt, so to phrase 
such an amendment as the President has in mind 
on this subject, as to fix definitely the positive 
boundaries between what is allowed and demanded 
on the one side, and forbidden on the other—what is 
the pure, essential, unobjectionable, neutral (or rather 
common) ground of fundamental morality and nat- 
ural religion, as distinguished from distinctive Chris- 
tianity on the one side and Atheism and Paganism on 
the other; but the thing can be done, and we believe 
the future will see it done; leaving the religious cult- 
ure of the rising generation to the family and the 
Sunday-school, and whatever other agencies the 
church may find needful and possible.—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

The proposal to forbid all ‘‘ religious ” teaching 
is a hazardousone. Whois to define what is, and what 
is not, religious? How many persons are there who 
wish to have all religion in every form exeluded from 
popular education? If “religion” may be excluded 
by the State, why not “‘ morals” also, for people differ 
nearly as much on moral theories as they do on relig- 
ious theories.—N. ¥. Evangelist. 


Our own views are known to have been all along 
in harmony with those now announced by the Presi- 
dent. We trust his suggestions will be favorably ac- 
cepted by Congress and the whole country, and that 
by the method proposed our school system may be at 
once secured from capricious legislation and ecclesias- 
tical controversies, and at the same time effectually 
removed from the arena of party polities.—N. Y. 
Christian Advocate. 

The fact is, and there is no use in denying it, 
there are already two parties in the country who hold 
to two widely-different systems of popular education.. 
The one is the Roman Catholic party; and its platform 
is, that the Church should have sote control of educa- 
tiona! matters. The other party represents the Ameri-~ 
can idea of education; and hence may be calle@ the 
American party; and numbers in its ranks all who 
believe that the Church, as such, has nothing whetso- 
ever to do with popular education; but that the State 
and the State alone should supervise it. They hold 
that priests as priests, nuns as nuns, cardinals as cardi- 
nals, and the Pope as the Pope, have no connection 
with the Public Schoot system, and should have no 
control over it, either as regards the government of its 
funds, the curriculum of study, the selection of text- 
books, or the personnel of the instructors. Both 
parties are convinced that they areright, and are deep- 
lyin earnest. . . . . Between the Roman Catholic 
idea and the American idea, there is such radical dif- 
ference and even positive antagonism, that any com- 
promise between the two is out of the question. We 
rejoice, therefore, that the President has brought the 
question squarely before the two Houses of Congress 
and the Nation. Let the agitation begin at once. Let 
us know just where we stand in this matter, and what 
sort of influences are to shape the rising generations of 
the republic.—Goldcen Rule. 





Books and Authors. 


MR. LATHROP’S POEMS. 
~, > 
Mi Sagnod 8 0s, Beton, se Tene Letheeps: 5. 
Mr. Lathrop’s book, like the first published col- 
lection of poems by any writer, contains work of 
many different grades of merit, but it is impossible to 
read consecutively any half-dozen pages of Rose and 
Rooftree without diseerning that the author has some 
rare poetic talents. Chief among these is a facility of 
expression which is almost wonderful: an awkward 
word ora labored sentence does not strike the reader’s 
eye anywhere in the volume, nor can it easily be seen 
how the most matter-of-fact writer could, with fewer 
words, put any of these poems into prose. And yet 
Mr. Lathrop’s verses never seem bare or bald, for the 
material of their structure is sueh as-to lend beauty to 
every line. An exquisite evenness of finish marks 
each poem, ne matter what its relative merit may be, 
and this is a virtue unhappily rare, even among older 
poets. Mr. Lathrop is modest: he attempts nething 
beyond his strength, aud though this fact may lead 
some critics to hastily. accuse "him. of weakness, the 
charge will not be sustained by any thoughtful reader. 
Mr. Lathrop writes very graceful love4ines ; per- 
haps their excellence might seem. greater were they 
not found in close companionship with natural studies 
which are presented at greater length and with more 
earnestness. Two or three of these poems—notably 
“A Rune of the Rain,’’ aud ‘‘ An. April Aria,’’ might 
perhaps be bettered, but we doubt whether amy reader 
can show in what direction. The former bas perhaps 
a hundred lines, and could not be divided withont , 
harm; we give a fragment of the latter that the reader 
may judge of the quality of the author's. work. 
AN APRIL ARIA. 
When the mornings dankly fall, 
With a dim forethought of rain 
And the robins richly call 
To their mates mercurial, 
And the tree-boughs creak and strain 
In the wind ; 
When the river’s rough with foam, 
And the new-made clearings smoke, 
And the clouds that go and come 
Shine and darken frolicsome, 
And the frogs at evening croak 
Undefined 
Mysteries of monotone, 
And by melting beds of snow 
Wind flowers blossom all alone;— 
Then I know 
That the bitter winter's.dead.” 


The noblest though by no means the best-finished 
poem in the book is entitled ‘““The Bather.”” Almost 
any young poet with the same subjeet would have 
committed a dozen damaging blunders, but Mr. La- 
throp recognizes with perfect. taste the proper limits 
of his study, and speedily disarms.the suspicions of his 
readers. ‘“ Helen at the Loom,’ which is probably the 
most carefully written poem in the collection, will be 
to many readers the most unsatisfzetory—perhaps 
because, while not transgressing @ single law of taste 
or propriety, it yet suggests that soulless, passive type 
of womanhood. so dearly loved by poets of the Swin- 
burne school, and so heartily abherred by every one 
else. 

“The Silent Tide,” which. is the longest piece in the 
book, escapes failure as @ poem, bat in all essentials a 
prose story with the same theme migbt have been just 
as poetic and more interestimg. Considerable caution 
and great skill are necessary to save such works from 
the charge of prosiness; and the fact that Mr. La- 
throp has possessed these safeguards will not, we hope, 
tempt him to again so misapply abilities whose proper 
field is so unmistakably indicated elsewhere in his 
volume, 


THE SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN SYMBOLS. , 

Monumental Ch . Or the Art and Symbolism of the 

Primitive Church as Witnesses and Teachers of the pe Sue 

Catholic Faith and Practice. By John P. Landy “< 

ter. Demy quarto, 06 pp. J. W. Bouton, New Yo York. Lore. 

This is a rare book, both in conceptiom and execu- 
tion. It has grown out of the author’s desire to know 
of all of the Church’s antiquities. Finding in the 
English language no books which considered this sub- 
ject further than was necessary to support some car-. 
dinal truth or doctrinal point, Mr. Euaedy studied the. 
subject himself, from marbles, browzes, coins and agi: 
other remains which he could find at Rome and elge- 
where in Italy and!in the East. The ancient Chris#ian 
monuments “recalled so many ebvious adaptaans 
from the Pagan mythology an@ art” that the sathor 
was led to study the symbols ef the pagans. "Zhe re 
sult upon his mind was such that he thus sfateait: { 

“It isa most singular and @sienishing fact, sought.to be 
developed in this work, that the.Christian faith ag embodied 
infthe Apostles’ Creed finds its parallel or dimly foreshadow- 
ed counterpart, article by apticle, in the different systems of 
Paganism brought under review. Noone cap be more a*ton- 
ished at this than the author. himself. It reveals a unity of 
rv ligion and shows that the faith of mapkind has been es- 
sentially one and the same.in all ages. Ie furthermore pointa 
to but one Source and Avthor. Redgion, therefore, is no 
cunningly devised fable of Priestogaft, but it is rather the 
abiding conviction of all man\gjad as imparted by man’s 
Maker.” 

The arrangement of tine book, after several chap- 
ters ef general ‘intrcductory matter, ts in chaptors 
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based upon the points of the Apostles’ Creed: Goc the 
Father Almighty; Christ as Divine; Christ as Human; 
Christ as Sufferer; the Descent into Hell; the Holy 
Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; the Communion 
of Saints, the Forgiveness of Sins; the Resurrection 
from the Dead, and the Life Everlasting. The paral- 
lels which Paganism offers to each of these points and 
belief are startling in their closeness, though almost 
entirely without the connection and inter-dependence 
in which they appear in the Creed. That he may not 
be suspected of exceeding his authorities, Mr. Lundy 
quotes freely, and gives about two hundred illustra- 
tions from the monuments. Many of these are of 
full-page size, while some are so large as to be folded. 
Most of the illustrations have been reproduced, for 
the sake of absolute accuracy, by the photo-engraving 
process. The printing, both of text and illustrations, 
has been handsomely done, upon the finest of paper, 
with large leaves and broad margins. 

The author says: “The single object of the work is 
to record such facts as I have been able to collect to- 
gether, bearing upon the original promulgation of 
Christianity and the establishment of the Catholic 
Church.” After perusing the work we would modify 
this sentence only by reading “Christian symbolism ”’ 
for “‘Christianity.”” .We can see how this book may 
skake the faith of some to whom the originality of all 
churchly forms with Christianity itzelf is essential to 
belief. To others, however,—and we believe these 
outnumber the class first mentioned,—Mr. Lundy’s 
work will but strengthen the belief that God did not 
restrict himself to the Jews when giving to mankind a 
consciousness of right. Interesting as the work before 
us is, its interest might have been heightened had the 
author followed this view more persistently, and not 
restricted himself so closely to monumentul evidences, 
But we would not seem ungrateful: Mr. Lundy has 


~ produced a book of great originality, and one which 


can have been completed only by the exercise of infi- 
nite patience and painstaking. It deserves the careful 
attention of religious people, and of the curious also, 
and will afford unusual interest to both. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Pretty Miss Bellew, by Theo. Gift, is a charm- 
ing English story, full of action, brightness ard hu- 
mor, and put together with great skill and taste. We 
have never before seen the author’s name; if this is 
her first book, she forms a valuable addition to the 
small company of able story-tellers. (Henry Holt 
& Co: $1.25.) 


Walter's Word, by James Payne, is a novel that 
draws one on with heightening curiosity as to “how 
it turned out,’ while it is well enough written to leave 
no after-taste of regret for the time spent in reading 
it. There is a very pleasant variation from the novel- 
ist’s beaten track, in a description of adventures 
among Sicilian brigands. (Harper & Brothers. 75 
cents.) 


Achard’s History of My Friends contains a charm- 
ing line of biographical sketches of animals for whom 
the author has had unusual affection. M. Achard’s 
ways with his four-footed friends were very unlike 
those peculiar to the small boy; but he writes with 
such spirit and good humor that we believe all boys, 
good and bad, will thoroughly enjoy his book. Typo- 
graphically, it is the handsomest juvenile book of the 
season. (Putnams, $1.75.) 


Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome undoubtedly 
gain in popularity year by year, and this in spite of 
the fact that most of them are in school-reading books, 
and are read a thousand times a day in every tone but 
that to which they are entitled. The latest edition is 
that of Mr. James Miller, of New York; it is very 
handsomely printed upon heavy paper, and is taste- 
fully bound. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and excellent, are all in outline, and mostly after the 
antique. The volume contains ‘ Horatius,” “The 
Battle of Lake Regillus,” ‘“‘ Virginia,’ ** The Prophecy 
of Capys,” “Ivry” and “The Armada:” what these 
two last-named poems have to do with Ancient Rome 
we are unable to ascertain; but their popularity will 
probably save the editor of the work from severe 


_eriticisur (35.00.) 


A novel of quite exceptional power and excel- 
lence is Geier Wally, a Tale of the Tyrol, by Wilhel- 
mine von Hillern. The scenery and the characters of 
the story are in perfect keeping with each other. The 
action is laid among Alpine mountains of lonely and 
savage grandeur; the actors are peasants, in whom 
simple and strong emotions work themselves out with 
a freedom and force unknown in more artificial so- 
ciety. The figure of the Eagle-maiden is a very strik- 
ing one, and her life in the mountain solitudes takes 
a strong hold on the reader’s imagination. There is a 
hardness and roughness about all the people that is 
sometimes painful, and an occasional German home- 
liness in the narration that provokesasmile. But the 
book is essentially a noble imaginative work, a prose 
poem, with far higher merit than its power to hold 
close attention by the interest of the story. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50 cents.) 


Osgood’s ‘‘ Vest Pocket Series” deserve the 
heartiest appreciation, and will doubtless receive it 
They are small, dainty, sightly, and—rarest quality of 
small books—legible. The type is as large as the 
largest used in the Christian Union, and yet, by an 
excusable disregard of the traditional width of margin, 





each little page contains a great deal of reading mat- 
ter. Of the four volumes already published, one 
contains the whole of Evangeline, another gives all of 
Whittier’s Snowbound, and each of the others has 
three of Emerson’s most popular essays. We hope the 
Series will be enlarged as long as good material exists 
with which to extend it. Generally a book is com- 
panionable in exact ratio with its unobtrusiveness, 
and the faculty it bas for being always with us. A 
traveler without trunk or valise might carry a dozen 
of these little books without disarranging his pockets, 
and be sure of that literary enjoyment which the 
stores of train-boy or railway station news agent 
never afford. (50 cents each.) 


The new edition of Francatelli’s Modern Cook 
will be very popular among American housewives if 
there is any truth in the supposition that change is a 
little mere grateful to cooks than to any one else. 
The contents of this volume are unlike those of most 
American cookery-books in several important re- 
spects, one of the most noticeable points of difference 
being the comparatively small space occupied by re- 
ceipts for making pies, cake, sweetmeats, etc. The 
author has a very distinct idea that the ordinary ma- 
terial of our daily meals should be so put upon the 
table as to please the eye as well as satisfy the appe- 
tite, and some of his designs in this direction seem odd 
and grotesque, but housekeepers will do themselves no 
harm by striving to improve upon the Frenchman’s 
models. Francatelli was at one time chief cook to 
Queen Victoria, which perhaps accounts for the orna- 
mental nature of nearly every dish he introduces, 
His directions upon seasoning are full of new sugges- 
tions, both good and bad; having graduated in France, 
he knows as well how to disguise natural flavors as to 
improve them, and in this particular French cooks can 
not be watched too closely. An excellent feature of 
this book is the list of bills of fare; of these there 
are about a hundred, which are full of excellent sug- 
gestions. (T. B. Peterson & Bros. : 35.00.) 


Mr. Hamerton’s Examples of Modern Etching 
is a book of rare artistic merit. Etchings, their 
strength and originality, are not so well known in 
the United States as they should be, and we have not 
among us either the etchers or the editor to make 
known the possibilities of the artistic process by 
which alone fine designs can be multiplied indefinitely 
by the hands of the designers themselves. In the vol- 
ume before us Mr. Hamerton endeavors to give 
specimens of the work of leading etchers. While all 
the plates are artistically excellent, the editor succeeds 
very well in showing the various mannerisms of the 
artists; the twenty plates given herein range in finish 
from the merest outline work to some sketches worked 
with a delicacy which the expert in line-engraving 
might envy. Mr. Hamerton’s notes do not make 
etchers of his readers, but they impart so many hints 
toward intelligent criticism that readers are apt to 
fancy themselves well acquainted with the different 
etching processes and their possibilities. Among a 
score of plates which the book contains, none are of 
doubtful value, while among the half dozen which are 
best there is not one which, for actual artistic value 
and suggestion, is not worth far more than the price 
of the book. No line-engraver, copying a famous 
artist, can either by chance or skill reproduce the 
spirit of the original, but in the smallest original 
etching the purchaser has the full benefit of the 
artist’s own conceptions. (J.W. Bouton. $10.00.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. announce for early publi- 
cation The Memoirs of Rev. Charles G. Finney, written 
by himself—a book for which thousands of religious 
and thoughtful readers will impatiently wait. Barnes 
& Co. have also in press a Centennial History. 


Hurd & Houghton, New York, the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, avnounce an important book in a 
translation of Dr. Emil Shttrer’s Manual of the His- 
tory of the New Testament Period. This boek, which 
has attracted much attention in Germany and among 
the scholars in this country, gives what may be called 
the historical background of the New Testament, 
with the interior life and economy of the Jewish 
people. The translator is Prof. P. H. Steenstra, of 
the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, one 
of the translators engaged upon Lange’s Commentary. 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have also become the pub- 
lishers of the American Naturalist, a periodical 
whose excellence has been its only drawback com- 
mercially, and Knight’s Mechanical Dictionary, a 
book which has in its special field neither rival nor 
peer. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a literary 
curiosity in the shape of a Japanese romance entitled 
Chinshingura; or, The Loyal League, translated by 
Fred. V. Dickens. with notes and appendix, contain- 
ing a metrical version of The Ballad of Jakasago and 
specimens of the original text in the Japanese charac- 
ter, illustrated by numerous full page tinted plates, 
drawn and engraved by Japanese artists, and printed 
on Japanese paper. The romance, whici is founded 
on an historical episode, is especially interesting for 
the light that it throws upon the manner of thought 
and life in Japan, and upon the degree to which devo- 
tion to the clan, and to the clan chieftain, absorbs all 
other affections and interests. The same publishers 
also announce that they will publish, in connection 
with Messrs. Reinwald & Co., of Paris, The Library of 





Contemporary Science, the volumes of which will be 
issued simultaneously in Paris, London, Leipsic and 
New York. The first volumes announced are: Lin- 
guistics, by A. Hovelacque, Biology, by Prof. Letour- 
neau, aud Anthropology, by Dr. Paul Jopinard. 


The following is a reprint of the title-page of a 
book announced for early publication: 


“The Cambridge of 1776: Wherein is set forth an Account 

of the Town, and of the Events it Witneffed; with which is 
incorporated the Diary of Dorothy Dudley, now firft pub- 
lifh’d; Together with an Hiftoricall Sketch; Various Ap- 
propriate Poems; Numerous Anecdotes, patriotic, weighty, 
indifferent and diverting ; Many References to the Renowned 
University; and Defcriptions of the People of the Olden 
Time. All of which is adapted to the furtherance of Good 
Manners, Virtue, Piety, Intelligence, Love of Country, and 
Admiration of Cambridge. Done by Divers Eminent Hands, 
and Edited for the Ladies Centennial Committee by A. G. 
Adorned with cuts and a map. Cambridge: Printed on the 
Site of Fort Number One: Over againft the Town of 
Brighton, on the River’s Side. M D CCC LXX VI.” 
The book will contain a brief history of Cambridge, 
and of the University, descriptions of the old build- 
ings and people, original letters of Washington and 
others, and will contain fifteen or twenty illustrations 
andamap. The “divers eminent hands” alluded to 
are those of Mr. Howells, Dr. Peabody, Miss Gisely, 
Arthur Gilman, Geo. P. Lathrop, Mrs. James M. 
Scudder,—in fact, we suppose any inhabitant of Cam- 
bridge who does not contribute to its pages will be a 
self-accused traitor. 


There has for some years existed in England 
and on the Continent a class of writers, mostly poets, 
who have affected the style of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans for the purpose, apparently, of having an ex- 


-cuse for vulgar writing. Concerning these poets the 


Nation speaks as follows: 


“The entire neo-pagan school of writers in England, from 
Mr. Swinburne all the way down, must fill conservative 
Britons with amazement at its performances. It is impossible 
to imagine anything less like the voice of the stout, vascular, 
humorous Anglo-Saxon temperament than their stringy, 
shrill emasculate falsetto. To be for ever conscious of the 
tremendousness of one’s own “ culture,” and of the gulf that 
lies between one’s own illuminated intelligence and the 
ordinary Philistine brain, is no doubt a very flattering unction 
to the soul, but a bad thing for the judgment, especially in 
minds as impervious to humor as these writers allare. The 
tone in which they urge us to cultivate in turn the frivolous, 
the cruel, and the libidinous capacities of our imagination 
is usually as dry and solemn as that of a Scotch funeral 
sermon. It really takes the Latin races to do this sort of 
thing with a light and unpedantic touch. For these English- 
men to have made the tardy discovery that the moral didactie 
element is not the all-in-all of literary art is no doubt well 
and good; but it does not follow that they need therefore 
seize upon every witless literary manifestation—provided 
only it be immoral also—and command us to revere it. They 
forget that, pursued in this singularly heavy and studious 
fashion, vice loses more than half its charm. Its principal 
merit always lay in its spontaneity and freedom from the 
Pharisaic exclusiveness that virtue often engenders. But 
when vice grows exclusive and priggish and sicklied o’er with 
pale, eesthetical self-consciousness, all the odds pass to the 
side of virtue. It becomes the smybol of lightness and 
emancipation, and vice the dreary and burdensome thing 
every passing minute which it is commonly admitted to be in 
the long run. 

* The truth is that the only tolerable way to be unmoral is 
to be so by the grace of nature and unconsciously. Once 
bogin to theorize and write magazine articles about what is 
the most vulgar and what the most distingué form of moral 
sensibility to possess, and any genuine pagan will repudiate 
you fora dilettante andasham. You have been caught in 
flagrante delicto of having a conscience, and a most superfine 
one at that; you can nevermore get rid of it, and the only 
question for you is, Shall it keep natural and wholesome or 
spoil upon your hands ?” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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Bilis, atelii, Cha aah: Fes waist és Cook. **..-Petersons. 
Familiar of J and Abigail A thera a Houghton. 


rate! ° mathan Swift.” Vol.1 rs. 

Ee * JOM". the yo Element in the War of Inde- 

_Bendence. We sccesegabannbogsessucgeeesSuennccscuceScsnes 64> 00006 

Gue y, Clara F.,  Himira’s Ambitions,” Ame 8.8. Union. 
ie D., LL. D., Lat in Prim 

Glidersiceve, B. L. University Pub. Co. 


—— 





Reade ee 
a Guia Sullivan ar a Seantenee of lan ad 


*iltianas Boston, ppr, 
sand. W. Bouton: 


4 ~ 
&S 88 88 &£ SSK 


Hamerton, P. G., “ Modern manera. 
+ n-Al ios.” 
songpamuaiae Joha bin AN W. Uo ow Pub; House, petonne. 
, * English Rad Lea ams. 
Ae be Ae Be Camp PS , 4 Fiorida.”, goreees ae Co. 
Jones, Mrs. C. T., “ Househo egan St. T. Williams, N. Y. 


“ Art of Japan.” 
Jarves, J.J.,* A Glimpse at the t) per Hiurd & Houghton. 


. Bac! hees! ih.” 
aoe Ot. B a DB Worthi ington, Hartford, (Subsoription). 
Lundy, John P., Aagnumental Christianity. 98 J. W. Bou 
— Benson J., "So ohnson, W Wilson & Co. jm pom). 
, T. B., “* Lays o en eS ames 
Macaale ement C., « ut p from Bt Nicholas. . 
Mason, Mary M, "Mae M +3 
Newman, Rev Dylon a rand Nineveh.”......... Har pe rs. 
ag NBiephen, opin Re ~- és oe mcaccg.: See Mu er. 
ena sre ty Murray Hill Pub. Co. 
Salzmann, C. S.,“ Avett Mery’, Story Book.”..... James Miller. 
7 With tan 
Stowe Mrs. i B.. i” Betty’ 8 Bright Idea. +4 =. meré. Cox 
“ Wide Awake Pleasure Book.”’.........-+-++++ Dd. ‘Lothrop & PEO. 
We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 
Worker—Laws TAfe—The Western (Mich.) Teacher's 
Mision Record -Church i 4 Record—Congregationalist (Englishi— 
Live Stock Jowrnal—Atiantic—Lippincott, 
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~ Business Department, 


————— 





It is a fact which cannot be doubt- 
ed, and ever since Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., the New York advertising agents, 
commenced business in the advertis- 
ing agency line they have continued 
to systematize and the business to 
expand, until at the present time 
every newspaper knows the firm as 
well as it does its own office, and the 
leviathans of advertising literature 
look upon these facilities for expedit- 
ing and economizing their work as 
the sheet anchor of their success.— 
Davenport Democrat. 





1 American House of Antiques. 

* AMONG the most agreeable places in the city 
for the antiquarian or the lover of the beau- 
tiful to visit is the Establishment of SYPHER 
& Co., 593 Broadway. For nearly half a cen- 
tury this house has afforded, in their peculiar 
specialties, a complete museum of art, repre- 
senting works of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries, Dutch inlaid furniture, bronzes, 
tapestries, Oriental porcelains, the debris of 
royal households, and even the private bijou- 
try of the late Emperor Napoleon. Among 
the many interesting objects are several old 
Venetian mirrors, richly carved; bronze 
figures of ‘‘Rembrandt” and “ Durer” by 
Carvier, and an old Gobelin tapestry repre- 
senting a forest view. In statuary there are 
life-size figures and groups by Rosetti, Bar- 
tolini, Mlaseltine, Rinaldi and Bystrom. Mr. 
Haseltine is represented by his famous group 
entitled “ Superstition,” which shows an In- 
dian mother offering her child as a sacrifice to 
the gods; and several others. The collection 
also embraces a large number of paintings 
after the old masters, and a great work, “‘ The 
Resurrection,’”’ by Benjamin West, P. R. A. 
Every person of taste should visit ““ The An- 
tiquary,” and to the connoisseur and admirer 
of art the collection will be found particular- 
ly attractive. Visitors, either for the purpose 
of purchasing or for pleasure, will be wel- 
comed by the proprietors.—Adv. 





Merry Christmas. 


THe largest and most interesting collection 
in the lower part of the city of toys and holi- 
day knick-knacks may be seen at C. F. A. Hin- 
rich’s, No. 29 Park Place, corner of Church 
street, up-stairs, and in the extensive store 
opposite, where the retail trade is more par- 
ticularly carried on. There is an endless 
variety of toys, games, clocks, bronzes, arch- 
ery, croquet. cricket goods, Kleeman’s cele- 
brated study lamps, chandeliers, etc., and 
thousands of other attractive offerings for 
the Christmas season. Santa Claus has been 
lavish in fitting up these stores, and the 
crowds of parents who daily throng them 
give assurance of hundreds of bright homes 
and happy hearts on Christmas Day.—Adv. 


' Notsine since Dickens has so taken 
the popular heart as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s new illustrated Christmas book, 
“Betty’s Bright Idea.” It is simply 
charming—a genuine Christmas Carol. 
Be sure to buy it.—_{Com.] 





Journal of Agriculture and Farmer, 
a large 8-page, 48-column Weekly A ultural, 
Grange and r—the best published in 
St. Louis; new in its h volume; the best mar- 
Ret reports every week. The Grange, the House- 
hold, and Boys and Girls have separate depart- 
a Price per annum. Send for sampie 
ocor free. Special terms to agents. CHEW, CoRrD- 
ELL “SS Co., Publishers, 310 North Sixth Street, St. 





a ‘Saratoga Springs. 


Reasons for going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute in winter, with circular describing 
its Turkish, Russian and other Baths, Elec- 
trical A pliances, Equalizer, &c,, will be sent 
on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
ether chronic diseases a specialty. 


‘ 
A The Perfection of Skill. 


¢ Spencer Optical Manufacturing Company of 
0 Maiden Lane, New Le have gained an envi- 
able reputation for the 
as the best in the a ag ‘Ever genuine 
the diamond Seas on 
authorized agen 
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GLECTED Cough, Cold, or Sore 


A NEG 
‘Throat, which might be checked b he ocimple 


remedy, like “ Brown’s Bronchial 
allowed to progress may terminate Secbbeley. 





A Paper FOR Youne PEoprie.—The 
Youth's Companion, of Boston, is one of the 
most a anes ——- w- & sheets in the 
country. of miscellaneous 
reading ates bane no Bese. 


' GIVE just weight to God and man; for 

the first, let your conscience be the test’; for 

=. latter, apply to Jones of Binghamton for 
es. 











ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
Opes, and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross, Samples 


Sent by mail. = J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassan St., N. Y. 





9 — situations for Bookkeepers or Tele- 


mp tr BUCKEYE BUSINESS AND TREE 
“a 9) 
Gna Pu COLLEGE, Sandusky, 0, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


* Among the most refined and 
tasteful gift-books of the Season, 


The Shepherd Lady, 


by Jean Ingelow, published by 
Roberts Brothers, will take a 
prominent place. 


The leading poem of the collection ‘The Shep- 
rd Lady,’ is one of Jean Ingelow’s happiest crea- 
tions, as well as an embodiment of many of the 
personal characteristics of this sweet expounder 
of the graces of womanhood. The hervine isa 
lovel presentation of purity and peace, symboliz- 
in, e church responding to the Saviour’s call. 
“ithe dear white lady in the tower,’ roused from 
sleep to meet the good shepherd in the meads, re- 
ceives from him the crook and the commission to 
feed the flock till his return. She devotes her life 
to the mission, and waits patiently for the coming 
of her shepherd lord. Into this simple structure 
Jean Ingelow has woven her choicest poetic gifts, 
and the little poem isamodel of artistic grace, 
delicate eee, melodious cadence and elab- 
orate finis! 


Those who choose ‘The Shep- 
herd Lady’ for a holiday gift will 
never repent of the investment, for 
the influence of Jean Ingelow’s 
poems is as ennobling to the char- 
acter as her poet’s fancies are 
attractive to the imagination,”— 
Providence Journal. 

Price in Cloth, $4.50 ; Morocco, 89. 


Sold everywhere by all booksellers. Mailed post- 
paid by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
O’ER MOOR AND FEN. 


A eet 5-3 y Charlotte Walsingham, author of 
“Annette.” W2mo, Cloth Extra. #1 0. 


The Bs soa have pleasure in announcin 
new work from the author of “ Annette.” 1 ° 
lot is well conceived and admirably developed. 
he portrayal of character and the management 
of the need scenes of the story exhibit the 
judgment, skill, and taste of a true artist. The 

sentiment and tone are pure, the style vigorous 
and graceful. 














One Hundred Years a Republic! 


OUR SHOW: 


A Humorous Account of the International Exposi- 
tion. By DAISY SHORTCUT & ARRY O’'PAGUS. 
Profusely Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 
quarto, handsome cover. 


One vol. 
Price 50 cents 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS for Accidents, Emer- 
encies and Poisons, and Care of the Sick. 
ya Fellow of the College of Physicians of 

Phila. One hundredth thousand. 12mo, Cloth, 
Enlarged Edition. $1.00. 


THE | SWEDENBORG LIBRARY. Vol. IL. 

th, Resurrection, and the Judgment. Ed- 

fen by B. F. Barrett. Small quarto, Black and 
Gold. $1.00. 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. To 


which is added, Prayers on the Stage, Proper 


and Improper. Shakespeare’ suse of the Sacred 
. By James Rees, author of 
win Forrest.” One vol. l6mo. 


a Will be sent per mail prepaid upon receipt of 
price. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626 & 628 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Books for Sunday-Schools. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 Broan- 
WAY, cor. 9th St., give special attention to the selee- 
tion of Sunday-School Libraries. 


A. 8 BARNES & C0./8 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Ray Palmer's Poetical Works. 


The most emirent of American sacred poets is 
worthily represented by this exquisite edition 
for the centre-table, embellished by a portrait on 
steel. Itis the first complete collection of Dr. 
PALMER’s poetical writings, and includes be- 
sides other matter the entire domestic poem 
“Home, or the Unlost Paradise,” and all the 
beautiful hymns by the author of “ My Faith 
Looks up to Thee,” in their proper form. 

“ Such poets are among God’s best gifts to men.’— 
(InBN 2US, in New York Observer, Dec. 2, 1875. 
Richly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, full gilt, 

$4.00. Half calf ( Roxburgh,”) $6.80. Full Tur- 

key Morocco, $8.00. 
111 and 113 WILLIAM ST., N.Y. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS, 


One copy of either HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPBR’S BAZAR will 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER'S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy ; postage prepaid by the Publishérs. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE t 
lar = VE wit be sent by mail, on 





Ten Cents. 
memersie > & — 


CASS. cere GA Lyins | 
on & cal . 
W. P. Nimamo’s, at 506 Broadway, N, Y, = ‘ 


Musical Gifts for Christmas! 
Musical Gifts for New-Years ! 


Gems of English Song! | . 75 of the best 
oOngs & nt,col- 

i ! d |. 

Gems of English Song! | lected in # hand. 


(music size) 


Gems of English Song! bages. 
Gems of English Song! | cut hinaing by et 


In cloth 


Gems of English 1 Song ! boards, $2.50. 


Uniform in style, price and binding with 
the above splendid book, we have other 
books of “Gems,” German, Scottish and 

acred; also of best Irish Melodies, and 
the choicest Operatic Songs. 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS. By Bowere. 38 cts. 
ANTHEM. There were Shepherds Millard, 75 “ 
MERRY CHRISTMAS. Piano piece. 

Wilson. 60 * 


Rejoiag the hearts of the Old Folks with 


Centennial Collection for Old 
Folk’s Concerts. 
40 Cents. By E. TOURJER. 


Gladden your Sabbath School by introducing 
SHINING RIVER. One of the sweetest of 
Song books. 

Order the above books of any of the principal 
music dealers, or by mail, (inclosing retail price) of 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
7ll Broadway, N. Y. 


A Christmas Present for your Choir. 


Furnish them with the best collection of Sacred 
Music ever published. 


SAINT CECILIA. 


Comprising ANTHEMS, MOTETTES, CHORALS, 
HYMN38, SOLOS, etc., from the best composers, for 
Church Service, Choral Societies. etc., compiled by 
Dr. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. Vol. lar e octavo, 
cloth, $1.50; boards. $1.25. Copies mal 

ND & CO., KT aR wy .Y. 
Union Square. 


1876.—Postpaid.—$1i.60, 
THE NURSERY 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATD. {#~ Send 10 cents for 


a Sample Number. Sabscribe NOW, and get the 
last number of this year FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. A 
Charming Book for Children, with 70 Lliustra- 
tions by Giacomelll, the Illustrator of “The 
Bird.” Small 4vo., muslin, extra, gilt edges, $3 

THE INSECT, By Jules Michelet. With 140 ll- 
lustrations by Giacomelli. 8vo., muslin, extra, 
gilt edges, $6. 

THE SEA. By Jules Michelet. Beautifully Il- 
justrated. 8vo., muslin, extra, gilt edges, $4. 
TROPICAL NATURE. An Account of the 
most remarkable Phenomena of Life in the 
Western Tropics. Profusely lilustrated. 8vo., 

muslin, extra, gilt edges, $6. 

PEEPSHOW. The volume for 1875 is the most 
attractive book of its character that has ever 
appeared. It contains tok ea) and reading 
ao is admirably suited for children. Price 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleeker Street, N. Y. 





Branch Store, 2 

















Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


AN BOOK and AM 
mic A ‘almost 
on 0,000 Juveniles, 
utifully” ‘Dlustrated, at your 
Ma: h Catalogue, 


omn 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman 
St., New Yor.” city. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


enn HEATING PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS 
d ScHOOrS; the only Furnaces made without 
qapen ane gas-tight, powerful, durable and econom- 


Boynton’s 1875 Baltimore Fire-Place Heater 


has greater power and brilliancy than any Heater 
ever sold. 


Our Favorite {™°vted Oven Hot Clo- 





wate Poet Heating and 
Standard 56 Cooking RANGE, for heat- 

g upper rooms. 
Princess | Fiat top RANGE. 


New Cabinet {P° "=. Reh, Foret 


Are specially adapted for family use; s hentia 
workers; give perfect satisfaction. Als 
HEATING, COOKING aud LAUNDRY STOVES 
in great varieties, manufactured and sold by 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
Send for Circulars. 24 Water St.. N. ¥ 


ANFORD'S | coxresstat | HEATER 
CENTENNIAL { ’ 
with most valuable improvements, we now claim 


to be without an equal for ee economy, conve- 
nience, durability and style 


{=vEn } R 
Stag’s Head i *oven"; Range, 
with or webeut ey Closet, Water-back, or attach- 
ment for warming upper rooms. The handsomest 
and best furnished in the market. See it and ad- 
mire, us all do, especially those who use it. 


Sweet Home Portable Range, 


with or without Warming Closets. 
Beacon-Light illuminated Base- 
burner, 


with Refuse-clearing Grate. Prices reduced. 
Slates and clinkers removed by simply Tshaking 
grate. No poking needed. 


Sanford’s Mammoth Heaters 


still a power in the world, etc. etc. 
Send for Circulars, 


The National Stove Works, 








Lue 239 & 241 Water St., New York. 





THE 


Empire Piano. 


DURABLE, MAGNIFICENT TONE HANDSOME 
CASES, AGKAFFE TREBLE 


THE BEST FisRe. ne OCTAVES. 
AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


Li AL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Send for illustrated = list. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 47 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


ts A CARD. .43 
t@- TO THE READER OF THIS PAPER. af 
CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 

READ! MARK! WRITE! 
Before you buy, send for information, cireulars, 
and price list. Guarantee unlimited. nos sent 
for approval, and satisfaction assured and mopey'’ 
saved by our “ Special § Saf Ofer. Address CHAM- 
BERKS PIANO FACTORY. 4TH Avenue, N. ¥. 


A Great Offer!! 


ec will durin the Holidays dispese of 100 
PiaANoss ORG ANS of first eines me ers. 
see ha apo c lower prices than ever 
betere o ere, Monthly installments run- 


FULLY WARRANTED. 








liiustrated Catalogues Mailed. Wareres rast 
Broadway, and 54 Mercer St, New conte 


HORACE WATERS & SONS. 
For 1876. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, **°" or tae 


MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS, 


Is now ready, with PRICE LIST; and 
very full information pes nting accurate 
drawings of these cele orated instruments, 
with detailed descri proney includin 

STYLES, WITH ALUABLE  IM- 
PROVEMENTS ; NEW STOPS AND ELE- 
GANT CASES. 

Every one thinking of buying an or should 
at least see this new catalogue. It will be sent 
free and postpaid. Address the MASON & 
HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON ; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 
80 and 82 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


—_ 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
FINE 
RUBBER 
JEWELRY, 














RUBBER 
BALLS, 
Tors, 


FANCY GOODS, &e. 
D. HODGMAN & CO., 


Corner Maiden Lene and Nassau St. 








THE 


"NEW 
AUTOMATIC” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO. in- 
vite the public to call and inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Machine 
mechanism—unquestionably the 
greatest invention in Sewing 
Machines since their introduc- 
tion; completely revolutionizes 
the art of machine sewing. 
Visitors are delighted. 


Call and See. 


MAIN OFFICE: 

No. 658 Broadway (cor. Bond), New York. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 

Prospectus on application. 


Marcy’s Sciopticon and Lantern Slides 
New and Drilliant effects. Circulars free. 4 


Special Offer to Sunday - Schools. 











L. J. MARCY, 140 CupstnuT ST., Philadelphia. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIL, No. 25. 








Christian Erion 


New YORK, DECEMBER 22, 1875. 














DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


itorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 

all —— offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 

Park Place, New York.” depabeoees articles 

will be returned, if, at the ume they are sent, this is requested. and 

™ Manusc ripts not + ——- 
sey 





ishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
rai a to free posiness of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 


The Baieinews 7, contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type " to make them mere attractiy 
ng Columns contain aiomiiementa more or 
layed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits ? ruialy excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionabie matter of every kind. 








Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








The Republicans in the Senate are in a very 
embarrassing position in consequence of the elec- 
tion, at the special session last spring, of Mr. 
Ferry, of Michigan, a declared Inflationist, as 
President pro tempore. In the present state of 
affairs it is a matter of vital interest to the Re- 
publican party that an office whose incumbent 
would be transferred to the Executive Chair in 
the event of Gen. Grant’s death should be filled 
by a man of sound financial views and of first- 
rate ability. To relieve the difficulty it is pro- 
posed that the Senate shall make another election ; 
but, besides the question of courtesy involved in 
the case, Mr. Ferry declining to resign, there are 
some doubts whether a new election would be 
legal. 

- —epe —— 


PINS AND PRAYERS. 


OTHING in literature charms us more than 

a felicitous illustration, which often floods 
a dark subject with light. Especially is this the 
case in the discussion of religious subjects, in 
which so many mysteries lie enfolded, awaiting 
illumination from some master mind. After this 
general observation we must leave the reader 
to imagine the thrill of delight which we experi- 
enced the other day, when we met, in a religious 
journal of unimpeached orthodoxy, a compari- 
son. between “lost pins” and ‘lost prayers.” 
Ah, said we to ourselves, as we opened wide 
our eyes in eager expectation, here we shall 
find the great subject of prayer, so long the per- 
plexity of theologians, brought to a palpable 
head and a sharp point! The editor, after a 
most pathetic reference to the uncertain fate of 
the millions upon millions of pins that are annu- 
ally consigned to ‘the receptacle of things lost 
upon earth,” rises naturally to the solemn inter- 
rogatory, ‘‘ Where do all the prayers go to?” 
Sure enough; here is a point which neither 
Bickersteth nor any of the earlier or later writers 
on prayer has elucidated. The editor thinks the 
**lost prayers” fully equal in number to the ‘lost 
pins,” while the fate of the former is a far more 
interesting subject than that of the latter; 
though why he thinks so he does not condestend 
to inform us. Of the tens of thousands of prayers 
offered every day, not half, he says, are answered. 
How he knows this we are only permitted to con- 
jecture, but the easy familiarity with which he 
handles sacred things suggests the inference that 
the fact has been revealed to him directly from 
heaven, whence, it would seem, he must be in 
constant receipt of special information. ‘If,” he 
says, regarding the subject statistically, ‘‘ there 
be millions of Christians on earth, and each 
Christian man [the women, ‘last at the cross 
and earliest at the sepulcher,’ are strangely left 
out of the calculation! ] makes one prayer a day 
—and we do not see how a Christian man could 
content himself and maintain his spirituality 
even with that small modicum—then there are 
tnillions of supplications going up before the 
throne of God. Everything that can be desired 
for the individual heart, everything that can be 
desired for the Church, everything that can be 
desired for all the nations, is asked for hour after 
hour, and moment after moment.” And then, 
modestly referring to his own experience, he says : 
** Now, we are very conscious that a great many 
of the prayers that we have offered have never 
been answered.” The humility of this confession 
strikes us with admiration. He goes on: ‘* While 
we may sometimes be in doubt as to whether or 
not certain temporal successes are best for.us,— 
when we come before God and ask Him for a 
spiritual blessing, we know that is best for us. 





But what has become of all the prayers? We 
have often asked that we might be perfectly con- 
formed to Jesus Christ ; not once has that prayer 
been answered. [We would not be so uncharita- 
ble as to contradict him here.] We have asked 
for the redemption of all the people that attend 
our church on the Sabbath day ; that prayer has 
never been answered. We have asked for the 
salvation of this entire land, and still there are 
multitudes sitting in darkness, many of them not 
knowing so much as that there is a Holy Ghost.” 
He believes the prayers of others are not more 
promptly attended to than his own. ‘‘ Yea, there 
are millions of Christians day by day imploring 
God for the salvation of the whole world; and 
that supplication has never been answered.” 
What then? he asks. ‘Is prayer a dead failure ? 
Does God mock the Christian Church? Are we 
told to bring all our gifts into the store-house and 
prove Him, only to find out that He breaks His 
promise ?” 

These questions, pointing to a most distressing 
alternative, prepare the way for an announcement 
so original, and made with such an air of solemn 
certitude, not to say infallibility, that it would 
be unpardonable to withhold it from our readers. 
Listen : 

** Friends, the answer to prayer is only a question of time. 

So far from there ever having been a million prayers lost, 
there has never been one prayer lost. God not only keeps 
one promise, but He keeps all the promises; and never since 
the moment we first breathed the Christian life have we ever 
offered an unavailing prayer. We repeat, it is only a ques- 
tion of time.” 
There is to be, we are told, ‘‘ a great garner day,” 
when God will answer all the prayers of his chil- 
dren. Meanwhile they are disposed of in two 
ways; and here our editor offers us further ex- 
amples of that imaginative genius which suggested 
the comparison between ‘‘lost prayers” and ‘‘lost 
pins.” The prayers, he tells us in one place, are 
all ‘“‘ catalogued,” and in another he says, ‘* God 
gathers them up in a great reservoir.” If he had 
thought it worth while, no doubt he could have 
given us the exact dimensions of that reservoir. 
We wonder, howev:2r, that the simile of the ‘‘ lost 
pins” did not occur to him in this connection, for 
then he could have told us how the suspended 
prayers are all packed away, row upon row, like 
pins in their papers, ready to be taken out ata 
moment's notice. It is a comfort, however, to 
know that they are ‘‘ catalogued ” and ‘‘gathered 
up in a great reservoir,” where not one of them 
can be lost through forgetfulness! On the ‘‘ great 
garner day,” we are assured, ‘‘God will call up 
and covnt every supplication that has been made 
on earth since the Garden of Eden was spread out, 
fair and beautiful. He will look at all the peti- 
tions, all the sighs of repentance, all the implora- 
tions for mercy, all the cries for the redemption of 
the kingdom, and, looking over them, will answer 
every one of them.” Then, breaking forth in still 
another simile, our editor says: ‘‘ The Lord bot- 
tled up the tears” of his children, and ‘‘ perhaps 
it was only yesterday that he looked at the lach- 
rymal (!) in which he had kept those tears from 
generation to generation, and He said, ‘Go to, 
now ; there is a prayer that has never been an- 
swered ; I will answer it now.’ And God knows 
what is the best time. Sooner or later He who 
never turns a deaf ear to his children answers the 
cry, the first note of which was caught by the ear 
of God when it went up to heaven.” 

What infinite consolations are suggested by this 
new and wonderful exposition of God’s method of 
dealing with the prayers of his children! The 
congregation which enjoys the Sunday ministra- 
tions of this editor and preacher will hear with 
delight that their salvation is assured ; for, does 
he not tell us that he has often ‘‘ prayed for their 
redemption,” and that ‘‘never, since we first 
breathed the Christian life, have we ever (sic) of- 
fered an unavailing prayer”? Happy the congre- 
gation whose pastor has only to open his mouth 
in supplication to make their ‘‘ealling and election 
sure!” Happy the readers who have such an 
editor! Happy America also, for has he not told 
us that he has “asked for the salvation of this 
entire land,” and that got one prayer of his will 
be unavailing? If, now, he would only enlarge 
the scope of his prayers, making them embrace 
the whole human family, we might call home all 
our missionaries in heathen lands, demolish all 
our houses of worship, and discontinue all our 
efforts for the conversion of the “world. If the 
prayers of one man are potent enough to secure 
the complete redemption of the race, why waste 
the moral power of the rest of the world for the 
attainment of that end ? 

If any scientist shall hereafter dare to question 





the efficacy of prayer he may éasily be confounded 
by this new discovery, that the answer to any 
Christian’s supplications is “‘ only a question of 
time”; that if they are not answered at once, 
they all go into ‘‘the great reservoir,” to be at- 
tended to at a future day. Bishop Haven and 
his Methodist friends, who are praying that Gen. 
Grant may be elected for a third term, may well 
be greatly encouraged by this discovery ; but, if 
their prayers, instead of being answered prompt- 
ly, should unfortunately be thrown into the 
‘* reservoir,” and the ‘‘ garner day” should happen 
not to come till after the next election, what a sad 
disappointment would be theirs ! ’ 

Our editor is a staunch Calvinist, and has made 
himself quite conspicuous for his opposition to the 
doctrine of Universal Salvation ; and yet, if we are 
to believe him, that doctrine is true after all; for 
he tells us ‘“‘ there are millions of Christians, day 
by day, imploring God for the salvation of the 
whole world,” and that not one of those prayers’ 
will be left unanswered. They are all “ cata- 
logued” and stored away in God's ‘‘great reservoir,” 
whence, on ‘the great garner day,” they will be 
taken out, and God will fulfill his promise to an- 
swer every one of them! ‘‘ Everything that can 
be desired for the individual heart, everything that 
can be desired for the church, everything that can 
be desired for all the nations,” will be granted on 
the day—‘‘the great garner day”—when God 
opens the “ great reservoir” in which he has de- 
posited the supplications of his children! What 
a comfort to know that this announcement has 
been made on authority so unimpeachable that to 
doubt would be asin! What are the glories and 
the exultations of America’s Centennial Year 
compared with those that will attend the Jubilee 
which the whole world will be ready to celebrate, 
when in all nations this new discovery of the 
power of prayer has been proclaimed ? 


* Fly swifter round, ye wheels of time, 
And bring the [‘garner’] day!”’ 








EPISCOPAL CONGREGATIONALISM. 


OST of our readers, we fancy, in looking at 

the title of this article, will be ready to ex- 

claim in one breath, ‘‘ ‘ Episcopal Congregation- 

alism ! Well, that is something new! Is it any 

less absurd than Monarchical Republicanism, or 

Dynastic Democracy? What can the editor 
mean?” Wait a moment and you shal) hear. 

We have the authority of the Church Journal’ 
for saying that such a thing actually exists in the 
Protestant . Episcopal Church of the United 
States, where it has done a vast amount of mis- 
chief by limiting the proper authority of the 
Bishops, dividing the Church into parties, making 
‘* fashionable ” churches and ‘‘ shoddy ” churches, 
parishes ‘‘good” and parishes ‘‘ bad,” discourag- 
ing ministers, driving them from their pulpits,. 
and sending them forth “like journeymen me- 
chanics looking for a job.” The explanation of, 
this sad state of affairs, according to the Church 
Journal, lies in the fact that ‘‘ the American [Epis- 
copal] Church historically grew not from the 
Bishops down, but from the congregation tp.” 
The Church Journal, in further elucidation of the 
subject, says: 

“ A number of Independent Societies, as purely Congrega-— 
tional in organization as any Congregational Society in the 
country, using a Liturgy because they preferred it, and hav- 
ing a like preference for a clergy ordained by a Bishop, and 
not by themselves, united and obtained a resident Episcopate, 
and treated it like a fetich ever afterward. 

“ They remained as Congregational as they were at first. 
They carefully guarded their Congregational rights. They 
made the consecration of their churches a pretty ceremony, - 
by retaining in their own hands the power to sell it, or 
mortgage it to pay the sexton or organ-blower, if necessary. 
They jealously retained the right of calling their own minister, 
under the restriction that he should be amenable to the 
Bishop, while they should be free. So jealously did they 
sometimes guard it, that one of the oldest parishes in the 
oldest diocese to this day, we believe, insists on electing its 
clergyman only from Easter to Easter, lest they should be 
saddied with the burden of a rector against their will! 

“The Episcopate was superinduced upon a Congregation- 
alism pure and simple, and jealously warned to let this Con- 
gregationalism alone. Any power the Episcopate was to 
exercise must be obtained not from the Congregational 
Societies yielding anything, but from the Clergy, if that were 
possible. If not, the Episcopate might get on without it. 

“Into this Congregationalism the young clergyman is 
turned loose to get on as he can. 

“Hence comes the demoralization and degradation of 
parish seeking, the pitiful sight one sometimes sees of a score 
of clergymen lowering their office to solicit or suggest a call, 
or get their names before a vestry, in case of a vacancy ina 
‘good’ parish. Hence comes the manifestation of ‘tact,’ 
and not of principle, of low regards for the opinion of in- 
fluence and wealth, instead of high honor. Hence comes the 
intriguing of elections, which have as of late disgraced the 
Church, and lowered in the eyes of the Church and the com- 
munity the prestige of the Episcopate.” 

A very sad picture, surely! We knew that our 
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Episcopal brethren, no more than their neighbors, 
were free from internal troubles impairing the 
power and endangering the peace of the church ; 
but we were not aware that these troubles had 
their origin in Congregationalism, which was in- 
fused into the views of the church at the time of 
its organization, and has ever since been working 
a deterioration of the pure prelatical blood, until 
at last all sorts of dangerous diseases are coming 
to the surface. Even ‘“ Ritualism,” we are told, is 
**a natural protest against the overweening Con- 
gregationalism which insists on ‘trial sermons’ 
and ‘ candidating for a call.’ ” 

If the diagnosis of the Church Journal is cor- 
rect, the remedy it proposes is no doubt the right 
one. By some sort of ecclesiastical phlebotomy 
the Congregational blood must be drawn from 
the veins of the church; or, to drop the figure, 
the parishes must yield the right, so long enjoyed, 
of choosing their own ministers, and consent to 
receive such as the Bishops, in their wisdom, may 
assign to them. Moreover, they must surrender 
the title to their houses of worship, and, accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic plan, invest the same 
in the Bishops. The Church Journal thinks ‘ the 
great body of the clergy, were it in their hands 
to-day, would vote overwhelmingly that the 
Bishops should exercise the right of appointment. 
They would be glad to feel themselves under 
erders ;” instead of waiting for parishes to call 
them, they would prefer to be sent to the parishes 
by Episcopal authority. The Church Journal 
may be right as to the feeling of the clergy ; but 
what will the parishes say ? Will they consent to 
sit quietly down in the surgeon’s chair, and allow 
the Congregational blood to be drawn from their 
veins? Or will they, as American citizens, though 
Episcopalians, adhere to the ecclesiastical rights 
they have so long enjoyed? Reasoning from 
what we know of human nature, we are inclined 
to think the plan of reform proposed by the 
Church Journal will encounter some very serious 
difficulties. It will be hard to take a church 
which has ‘‘ grown not from the Bishops down, 
but from the congregation wp,” and make the 
roots and the top exchange places. This is a 
sort of ecclesiastical horticulture that will re- 
quire the utmost skill if the life of the tree is to 
be preserved. 








CHURCH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN. 


HE question as to how to secure to children 
some advantage from religious services is 
just now receiving considerable attention, and 
with the best of reason, for the sanctuary is at 
present seldom other than a house of temporary 
detention to most children who are taken into it. 
Partial exceptions may. be made in the case of 
Catholic and Episcopal churches, but only so 
long as the service proper, minus the sermon, 
lasts. Several methods for ministering to the 
little ones are suggested ; occasional special ser- 
vices, for instance, or a regular service held, in a 
different room, while the sermon for adults is be- 
ing delivered, or a division of the regular sermon 
prepared for juvenile comprehension. Either one 
of these methods is greatly to be preferred to the 
prevailing inattention to the little ones, and the 
harm done by the dislike which long sermons in- 
spire in them toward regular services of all kinds. 
But until some one of these plans, or some bet- 
ter one, is put into operation, we would suggest 
that ministers experiment upon their regular ser- 
mons to see how simple they can be made in dic- 
tion and logic. A good rule to start with would 
be that primary one laid down by Cobbett: 
** Never use a word of two syllables when a mono- 
syllable will answer the same purpose.” A suc- 
cession of words of several syllables may be very 
edifying to collegians and teachers, but few minis- 
ters have congregations made up of such hearers. 
Addison’s exquisite English sounds fairly child- 
like in comparison with what may be heard from 
three-quarters of the pulpitsof theland. William 
Morris is not our favorite poet, but in his books 
the reader finds pages of exquisite composition, 
done almost entirely with words of one syllable. 
The diction of Longfellow’s favorite poems is 
babyish compared with what we occasionally 
find in the poets’ corners of country newspapers, 
but we know some adults who prefer Longfellow 
to his rural competitors. A vigorous criticism of 
forms of statement would doubtless bring within 
the easy comprehension of children many sermons 
which would otherwise be unintelligible. It is 
barely possible that such treatment might divest 
a statement of everything which pertained to it, 
but such a discovery should be cause for penitent 
gratitude rather than regret. We can imagine 





with what pitying condescension many an honest 
pastor would go into his pulpit with a sermon so 
revised, but we have an abiding conviction that 
were he to see that the children really compre- 
hended his meaning he would also find fully half 
of his adult hearers exhibiting a degree of interest 
entirely unusual to them. The members who 
really prefer the old style of sermon might be 
accommodated at a special evening meeting, but 
we feel sure that the smallest vestry-room or class- 
room would hold them all. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The Rev. Jesse Brush was lately dismissed 
from the pastorate of the Congregational church in 
Berlin, Conn., the Council bearing the strongest testi- 
mony to his character and qualifications. Afterwards 
he preached for some time in the Presbyterian church, 
Flint, Mich., where his labors were highly appreciated. 


—At the “Wilson Mission,” 125 St. Mark’s 
Piace, the day before Christmas will be the annual 
festival given for the children. The distribution of 
prizes will be followed by an address from Dr. Ormis- 
ton, after which a collation for the children will be 
served, any contributions to which will be grate- 
fully appreciated. Should the fund exceed a careful 
expenditure for the table, it will aid the Mission in 
perplexities this pressing winter. 

—Dr. John Lord is reported as saying in his 
lecture on Daniel Webster: ‘‘ The Abolitionists wanted 
war. The leading men of the South wanted war. 
Charles Sumver wanted war to gratify hisown personal 
vindictiveness.”’ Dr. Lord may be qualified to tell what 
“leading men of the South’’ wanted, for, during the 
whole anti-slavery struggle, he was in full sympathy 
with the champions and apologists of slavery; but as 
an exponent of the views and purposes of the Aboli- 
tionists he is no more trustworthy than any blind, 
bigoted old Tory would have been asa historian of the 
Revolutionary war. It is not for Bourbons such as he 
to write the history of the war for a free Union. 


—It does seem a little strange, come to think of 
it, that the President, in his message, did not even 
mention the death of Vice-President Wilson. A hearty 
tribute from him to the worth of the man, second 
only to himself in public station, wbo had done so 
much to secure his reélection, would have evinced an 
honorable sympathy with public sentiment. 

—A new monthly journal, entitled The National 
Protestant, has been established in this city. The sec- 
ond (December) number is before us. It is flercely 
“anti-Catholic,” but as respects evangelical Protest- 
anism, professes to be ‘‘ non-sectarian,’”’ whatever that 
may mean. It believes that the Catholic Church is 
deliberately bent upon destroying the liberties of the 
country, by placing it under the hee] of the Pope, and 
retstablishing the Inquisition with all its tortures. 
That it telis a great deal of truth respecting that 
church we do not doubt, but it tells it in a way and 
with exaggerations calculated to stir up unwholesome 
strife. We do not hesitate to say that if Protestants gen- 
erally should imbibe its spirit and foster its plans, the 
country would be very likely to be plunged into a 
bloody religious war. From such Protestantism, des- 
titute of all ‘‘ sweetness and light,” and dealing only in 


fierce and irritating invective, we pray to be delivered? 


—D. M. Gazlay, editor; Henry Vogel & Co., publish- 
ers, 67 Liberty street. 


—The Churchman closes an article in opposition 
to the President’s views of the school question in these 
words: “The root of all the evils which surround this 
matter of education is found in the divided condition 
of the Church. Ifthe Church were one, the solution of 
the present trouble might be easily effected.” This 
seems to imply that, “if the Church were one,” there 
would be no obstacle to its union with the State. Is 
this what the Churchman, in the case supposed, would 
desire? 

—The Huaminer and Chronicle does not like 
President Grant’s idea of “soul liberty,” as applied to 
the schools. It cannot see why his recommendations 
would not be quite as proper, under the circumstances, 
if they came from the Director of a Mint or a govern- 
ment storekeeper.” If the President had taken the 
ground that the Protestant Bible is indispensable to 
the success of the schools, we wonder if the Examiner 
and Chronicle would have thought that he was intro- 
ducing a subject beyond his jurisdiction? 


—The Pope habitually speaks of himself as a 
prisoner, and as such he is spoken of in every Catholic 
journal. Dr. Field, in one of his letters from Rome, 
satirized this pretense by referring to the splendid 
palace in which the Pope resides. Whereupon ex- 
claims the Catholic Review, “ Was not Fontainebleau 
a palace, and was it not a prisonfor a Pope? Was 
not Wilhelmshohe a palace of delight, situated in a 
lovely and romantic region, and was it not a prison 
for Napoleon III?” A prisoner may indeed be con- 
fined in a palace, but the Pope is not a prisoner in the 
Vatican, because he can leave it whenever he pleases. 
The Italian Government, which he so much hates, 
imposes upon him no personal restraint whatever. He 
may travel not only all over Italy, if he wants to, but 
emigrate to any other country. He exercises all his 
spiritual functions, with “no one to molest or make bim 
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afraid.” He is, indeed, deposed from civil authority, — 
and for this he chooses to sulk in the Vatican, as if ite 
doors were not all under his control. The Church 
Journal has been “ positively assured by an eye- 
witness, that in Belgium it is a common thing for the 
priests to bewail in eloquent and indignant terms, the 
sufferings of the great prisoner, to tell the people that 
he is compelled to sleep on a bed of straw, and to dis- 
tribute among them, as mementos, straws which they 
are told came from His Holiness’ bed.” Such impos- 
ture would be incredible if the evidence were not so 
strong. 


—A ‘point is made against the President in 
certain quarters, that while he called attention in his 
message to the evils of illiterate voting, he said nothing 
of the evils of drunken voting, which, it is insisted, are 
greater than the former. We should ourselves have 
been glad if the President had recommended to Con= 
gress the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry in 
regard to the evils of the liquor traffic, and we believe 
that in so doing he would have earned the thanks of 
the great body of our most enlightened and consei- 
entious citizens. He may, however, have declined ta 
do this from a conviction that it is not now within 
the Constitutional power of Congress to institute suck 
an inquiry, and that it would not be wise to propose 
to amend the Constitution for that purpose. 


—Iowa, by a large majority, has adopted am 
amendment to her Constitution, providing that any 
woman who has reached the age of 21 may vote atany 
election for officers of schools, or on any measure 
relating to schools, and may be eligible to any office 
pertaining to the management of schools. A fine 
wedge this for introducing complete suffrage for 
women. 


—While the managers of the older colleges 
shake their heads with obstinate and blind incredulity 
whenever it is proposed to open them to girls as well 
as boys, the experiment of the co-education of the 
sexes is working well wherever it has been tried. Of 
all the institutions that have tried the plan, not one 
has seen cause to regret its decision, and of all the 
dreadful ills that were predicted by opponents not 
one has been encountered. The managers of Swarth~ 
more College, a Quaker institution, bear this testimony 
in their last report: 

“We reiterate in this report our Judgment upon the ex- 
periment of the co-education of the sexes, which has been 
carried out so thoroughly and so successfully at Swarthmore 
from the beginning. There is but one opinion among those 
familiar with the daily working of the college, and that ie 
decidedly favorable to the system.” 

How much longer will the older colleges persist in 
their refusal to heed the voice of experience? 


—The Advance says: ‘‘It is not the custom te 
read the Bible at the Friday evening lectures in Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn.”’ No wonder. It was read 
when needful, until just before the Advance made 
this statement, when two Bibles disappeared from the 
table and no searching could discover them. We had 
no idea before that they were on the way to the 
heathen, but supposed that some awakened thief had 
made his best snatch. But if the Advance will return 
them no questions shall be asked. Soberly, the Bible 
isread in the Plymouth Friday night meetings, but 
more often recited, and if in prayer and conference 
meetings there was less reading and more unfolding 
of the truth of Scripture by the teacher, or by the 
brethren from their own experience, meetings would 
be more profitable. It is “the letter that killeth.” It 
was a formal reading of Scripture in the synagogues by 
men who bad a superstitious reverence for the letter, 
but were careless of the spirit and of the practice of 
its truths, that, among other things, brought upon the 
chief men of the synagogue the reprehensions of the 
Master. 

—The New York Observer curtly remarks upom 
this paragraph of the Advance: “The pastor says it 
ought not to be the custom to read the Bible in the 
public schools.”” No; not if all are of one mind who 
send their children there. But if the population i« 
mixed, and a portion of them are as conscientiously 
averse to the reading of the Protestant Bible as the 
Protestants are against reading the Douai Catholic 
version, then we are of opinion that the State has no 
right to tax men to pay for teaching their children 
religious tenets which they do not believe in. Chureh 
and State is no better in the public schools than in the 
commonwealth at large. A majority has no right te 
choose my religion for me, nor for my children; and 
no right to doom my children to ignorance unless E 
listen to their doctrines and dogmas. What we need 
above all things is to bave a public school in New . 
York wholly in the hands of Roman Catholic zealots, 
to which our most clamorous Protestant zealots should 
be obliged to send their children for a year or two. 
There would then be two sides to this question of 
forcing the Bible by the authority of the State on 
those who do not want it. 

—The corner-stone of a Catholic church was 
recently laid at Lexington, Mass., the birth-place of 
Theodore Parker, and among the articles which were 
to be deposited therein, according to the Catholic Re. 
view, were the following: “Some fragments of the 
walls of the Holy House of Nazareth, where’.n our 
Lord dwelt with His Blessed Virgin Mother and the 
Patron of the Universal Church during Hiz life, pre- 
vious to the three years of Apostolic life, There will 
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also be particles of the Holy Sepulchre, and of the 
Sacred Cradle at Bethlehem!” Surely the priests who 
paraded these relics must imagine that they are liv- 
ing in medieval times, and that Massachusetts is a 
part of the Austrian dominions. No wonder that 
Catholicism of this sort has a horror of free schools 
and an uvfettered press! 


Alymouth Aulprt. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 














PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O Lorp our God, we rejoice in the manifestations of thy- 
self which are made in heaven, and on earth among men. 
We rejoice that with ripening knowledge thou art growing 
more glorious in holiness, and more fearful in praise; and 
that thou dost fill the soul. Yet thou art not known; and 
no man hath yet laid the line upon thy being, or searched 
thee out unto perfection; and thou standest in light unap- 
proachable. No man can measure thee or define thee. We 
ean make mention of those things in thee which are glorious: 
but none hath brought forth the treasure of thy being, none 
hath given it proportion, and none hath made manifest what 
is the amplitude and wonder of glory, and goodness, and 
wisdom in thee. Thou standest apart from all other things 
and beings, in thine own individuality and personality, before 
the minds of men ; for there is not that scope in us yet which 
ean take thee in—not even afar off. What are we that dance 
before thee as motes in the sunbeam? What are-we that 
are as a clod, or as the dust which springs from it? 

We. pray that we may have some such sense of the gran- 
deur of thy nature as shall cause us to hold ourselves with- 
out pride before thee and with the docility of children; and 
that we may be more and more brought into thy likeness. 

Grant unto us, in the thought of thy greatness and good- 
ness, a refuge, for how little ara we before the ages! How 
little are we before the manifestation of power in nature! 
How little in the currents of human life! How little is the 
utmost stretch 6 our power in the midst of those influences 
which draw us, and lift us up, or cast us down! And how 
much lessare we before the Omnipotent, the Omniscient, and 
the Omnipresent! O Lord, may we feel, therefore, in our lit- 
tieness and weakness, how good and gracious a thing it is that 
thou art our Sun, our Shield, our Fortress, our Strength, our 
Leader, our Deliverer, the Author and the Finisher of our 
faith! May we take refuge in thee. May we feel as children 
that run from outward danger homeward, and into the pres- 
ence of their parents. 

We pray, especially, that thou wilt grant to thy servants, 
this morning, who have need of the overshadowing of God, 
that sensibility to divine things by which they may avail 
themselves of that which is prepared, and which waits for 
their taking. May all those who are sick, or who have been, 
and are yet, weary with weakness, feel what God may be to 
them—how patient, how gentle, how wholesome, how heal- 
ing. May all those who are in sorrow rise to the thought of 
the pity of the Divine nature—for sorrow is not to thee what 
it must be to us, or thou wouldst run often to us, as we do to 
our sorrowing children. Yet we know that many things that 
make them weep make us smile. We strive to harden them 
to bear things which are needful to their manhood; and dost 
thou not look upon all the varied scenes of life, our Father, 
aand see how many things are blessings which we moan as 
curses; and how many things are necessary disciplines 
which we avoid as if they were temptations, or overmaster- 
ing disasters? If thou dost smile when we sorrow, it is not 
because thou carest not; but because thou seest how good 
the blossom is which shall come out of the thorn-bearing 
bush of experience. Grant that we may rise into some such 
sense of thy fidelity and of thy mercifulness as shall enable 
us to look at our varied afflictions as thou dost. And those 
who, in worldly circumstances, find themselves shaken out 
of their fortresses, whose foundations are suddenly sunken 
under them, and who are swept as the rolling down before 
the whirlwind—we pray that they may know what is the 
fullness and the sweetness of thy command to lay up treas- 
ure in heaven, where moth and rust do not corrupt, where 
thieves do not break through, and where bankruptcies never 
come. And grant, since we have faith in the redemption of 
Jesas Christ, since we are all of us as shadows here seeking 
substance by and by, since we are strangers and pik 
grims, and yet sons of God, unknown and uncrowned. 
but going toward our Father’s house, since there are no 
treasures here that do not perish in the using, and since there 
are endurable riches of righteousness in thy kingdom wait- 
ing for us,—O grant that since these things are so we may 
mot take our measures with our eyes looking downward. 
May we look at the stars and take our measures from thence. 
Like men who upon the deep look upward to learn wisdom 
by which to thrust their ships across the sea, may we look up 
into the heavenly places and draw down wisdom by which to 
guide ourselves in the infirmities, and embarrassments, and 
troubles of this mortal life. May we have a manhood that 
shall shake off trouble. Or, if we may not shake off trouble, 
may we have an endurance that can carryit. Or, if we ma 
not have endurance to carry it, grant that we may have fait 
by which we can lay it upon thee. For thou carest for us. 
‘Teach us to be childlike, hearing thee say, [know a¥ things 
and all things shall work together for thy good. Teach us w 
take thee at thy word; to rest in the Lord; to rest by day, 
and to rest by night. As the fowls of the sea, that sit sing- 
ing in the night upon the tossing ocean, and are not afraid» 
knowing that in a moment they can mount upward and 
escape the toil and the wave-stroke ; so may we be ever ready 
to lift ourselves above the darkness and the night, and into 
the air where the light dwells. 

Teach us day by day, that we may teach others, humbling 
us, softening us, enriching us, and giving us the unconscious 
Power of goodness, that we may not seek ourselves nor 
Serve ourselves, nor be led away by our own violent zeal and 
intemperate ambitions, but that we may walk as the children 
of God in all humility and in all goodness one toward another, 
fulfilling the law of love. 

We pray for thy blessing to rest upon all the families of this 
congregation ; upon each individual member; and upon all 
the children that are scattered away from their homes. 





Wherever they are, may they have the presence of God per- 
petually around about them, to guide them, to guard them, 
and to keep them in integrity. We pray that thou wilt grant 
thy blessing to all those who need counsel, and to all that 
must give counsel; to all those that teach, and to all that are 
taught; to all those that labor in lowly ways and places, and 
to all that are raised on high and placed in authority ; to all 
men in all conditions. Glorify thysclf by thy people, and by 
the whole world, and make haste to bring in Jew and Gentile 
to one fellowship, to bring in all nations, and to make them 
one in Christ Jesus. 

And to thy name, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, shall be 
praises everlasting. Amen. 


GOD UNKNOWABLE, AND HOW TO 
KNOW HIM* 


* For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord. Foras the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and 
my thoughts than your thoughts. For as the rain cometh 
down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater: so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: {t shall 
not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 
—ISA. lv., 8-10. 


HIS passage is striking as revealing a diffi- 

culty which inheres in the nature of man—the 
difficulty of understanding God. It is not a direct 
claim on the part of the Deity of peculiar magnitude 
or scope of being ; it is a declaration which springs out 
of a proffer of mercy. The preceding verses are: 

“Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon 
him while he is near: Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, 
for he will abundantly pardon.” 

And then, right in illustration, is the declaration 
that God’s thoughts and ways are not like men’s, but 
that, in the direction of mercy, of affluent goodness, 
his ways and thoughts are as much higher than ours 
as the heavens are higher than the earth—that they 
are illimitable, unmeasurable, incalculable. 

There is, to-day, a prevalent tendency toward athe- 
ism, under one form or another. It is not to be denied 
that the scientific minds of France, of Germany, of 
England, and of America, are, if not already arrived 
at this point, tending toward it; and that the preva- 
lent tone of the leaders of scientific thought may be 
said to be, under a negative or positive form, atheistic. 
Its positive form of this skepticism, Pantheism (tbat 
is, the denial of any personal God which answers to 
such an idea of personality as we derive from our- 
selves, and a kind of mystic faith in the universe, as if 
everything that exists were God, and as if God were 
the sum of creation, we ourselves being constituent 
elements or molecules in God, and he being every- 
thing), has existed from an early period; and it seems 
more or less to run in constitutional veins. I think 
men must be born ina particular way in order to be 
able to believe it. 

In the other form—that of the negation of divine ex- 
istence—while there are some who positively refuse to 
believe in the existence of any God, none can deny 
the fact, while some profess directly to disbelieve 
that there is any such being, there are more that take 
an extension of Mansell’s ground, that God is unknow- 
able. While he, a prelate of great eminence in Eng- 
land, taught the unknowableness of God from the 
Christian standpoint, but perhaps not in the wisest 
way or with the best results, the purely scientific 
schools say, or are many of them represented as be- 
lieving, that, while it may be that there is a conscious 
existence, it isa may be which we cannot demonstrate; 
that, while it may be held as a sentiment, it cannot be 
affirmed as a fact: and that, in the end of things, 
when men apply their minds, according to the best 
methods of using them, to the problem of the exist- 
ence of a personal God, it will appear that it cannot 
be demonstrated. 

Now, when you come to look familiarly at a thing 
as undemonstrable, and to say, “ It is but a possibility ; 
it is a hypothesis, and only a hypothesis,” how much 
it will be shorn of power, and especially when we 
speak of such power as the belief in the existence of 
an overruling God and providence has always exer- 
cised in human affairs, I need not attempt to explain 
to you. 

So then, I think the question of our day, intellect- 
ually, will become more and more, not whether this 
sect is lineally descended from Jerusalem ; not whether 
this order of ministers is apostolic; not whether they 
ought to wear such and such garments, black or white 
or what not; not whether they ought to turn their 
backs to the people when they are praying or reading; 
not whether they ought to stand facing the east or 
the west; not whether Arminianism is true-as distin- 
guished from Calvinism, or whether Calvinism is true 
as distinguished from Arianism—not any of these are 
to be the great questions of the age: but whether there 
is any religion, anyhow; whether there is a church, 
except in men’s imaginations and affections; whether 
there is any ground for theology; whether there is 
a revelation. It is not even the question of the in- 
spiration of the Bible: it is the question, whether there 
is anything to inspire anything with. It is the ques- 
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tion back of all other questions—Is there a God? and 
if there is, do we know anything about him, or car 
we know anything about him? 

In part, this tendency of the sensuous scientific 
school (that is, the portion of it which is most under 
the influence of the perceptive faculties; and we ap- 
ply to all questions the same rule of investigation 
which we apply to questions of matter, of physical 
substance)—in part, this tendency to either pro- 
nounced or negative atheism results from the reaction 
of what I may call, I suppose without impropriety, 
the devout impertinence of scholastic theology, which 
assumes an immense knowledge; which assumes that 
the Bible was such a revelation of God as that, al- 
though there might be a good deal left out of it, yet 
there was enough in it to give a portraiture of God, 
and an ample representation of the sphere of his ex- 
istence. 

And no one need to be told this who is at all familiar 
with scholastic theology, with its refinements, or with 
the enormous additions which are made by it to the 
supposed truths respecting God, through logical de- 
ductions, through logical screws, and through a plen- 
tiful use of therefores and wherefores, running out te 
an inconceivable minuteness; so that, as Matthew 
Arnold says, in one of his essays, “ God is treated as 
if he were an unnatural man, living around the 
corner in another street, whom we, neighbors to him, 
know al about, and that we could give the statistics 
of the whole matter.” 

This is somewhat irreverential, and not a little 
comical,—and altogether true. In the scholastic deal- 
ing on this subject, it has been assumed that by virtue 
of revelation, and of the authoritative teachings of 
fhe church, which is empowered by a theory to make 
ap all that is deficient in the Bible, men have come 
into possession of such a knowledge of God as justifies 
them in philosophizing and making minute applica- 
tions almost without end. 

Now, when you come to apply to such a medley, te 
such a mass of beliefs, the calm, quiet analysis or syn- 
thesis of the scientific method, one and another ele- 
ment vanishes, and a cloud of notions fly away; and 
it is not strange that men who are themselves in a 
transition state with regard to their educated faith 
and practice, seeing how much is suffering under the 
the process of investigation, should easily come under 
the impression that it is all as some is, and that that 
which has constituted so large a part of the science of 
God in theologies is demonstrably false,—is fletion all 
the way through. It is quite natural, under such cir- 
cumstances, that they should quietly assume, in re- 
gard to those things, and others of which I shall speak, 
thai, instead of knowing all about this great Un- 
knowable, men know nothing about it; and that it is 
vanity and folly for them to pursue phantom thoughts 
in that direction. 

There are many realms that have not been entered, 
which are true, and necessary to an understanding of 
the divine nature, and which science is rapidly show- 
ing us. Our whole idea of the method of creation has 
undergone a change in this generation. Step by step, 
by astronomy, by geology, and still more lately by 
other nascent sciences, we have had our notions of 
the methods of creation transformed in us, so that an 
intelligent and well-read man cannot stand where we 
all stood a score or two of yearsago. The very strue~ 
ture of the human mind forbids it to rise above the 
inferences either of its senses, or of its experiences, or 
of its emotions. And this thought in the realm of 
science is gaining ground—thbat man isat a point where 
he cannot understand what is largely above him; that 
is to say, that in the order of development the higher 
ean understand the lower to a degree, but the lower 
cannot possibly comprehend that which is developed 
above it; that that which becomes more in the ascend- 
ing scale cannot be understood by that. which is less. 
So that it is impossible for an animal to understand 
the moral sense of a man; it is impossible for au eagle 
to understand an emperor; it is impossible for a dog 
to understand his master. And this impossibility grows 
more striking as you rise into the realm of imagination, 
of taste, of the sense of the beautiful, of equity, of 
science, of spirituality, of worship, and the reason why 
a lower being cannot understand a higher is that he 
bas not the tools to do it with—he has not the faculties 
by which to learn and understand things above him. 
It is said, therefore, that men in the order of develop- 
ment stand at a point where, though they may have 
glimpses and conceptions of a superior order ¢f beings, 
they cannot fully conceive the character and condition 
and functions of those beings, and certainly not of 
such a being as God. 

This disintegration of faith, and this formulated 
unbelief, or disbelief, constitute a great fault in the 
individuals holding them; it is a great misfortuneand 
a great mischief that there should be infidelity, and 
that there should be atheism in the world; and in se 
far as the individuals themselves are concerned who 
stand on that ground it isa matter for commiseration 
and regret; but looking upon it in regard to its effeet 
upon the general progress of right thinking among 
men, this infidelity is the medicine of the world. It is 
not good to take, but it is necessary to be taken; for 
the impositions and the ingenuities of men; the ac- 
cumulations of rites and ceremonies; the misplace- 
ments of authority; the doctrines of organized 
churches; the assumptions of ministers; ecclesiastical 
machinery in its various forms,—these things, which 
men will not let go, are absolutely clogging up the 
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wheels of the world; and we shall not cleanse them 
but by some such great sweeping inundation. 

+ The tendency of the sects is to resist the incursion of 
unbelief by strengthening their old mediwval theol 
ogy. The want of deference to the church, and of 
reverence for religion, they are seeking to remedy by 
fortifying the authority of the church, and by 
attempting to operate upon the credulity of men. So 
all those endless quarrelsome distinctions which 
separate one sect from another are held with growing 
tenacity. 

Now, you cannot very well reform these things by 
reason; there seems to be no force developing within 
the sects that will free them from sectarian clamps, 
make them larger and purer, and dispossess them of 
their idols and the various fungoid growths that are 
upon them; and although the method is wasteful, and 
although the waste is piteous, yet the atheism of this 
generation shall put Christianity in the next on a 
much higher plane, clothe it with fresh beauty, and 
give it power upon the consciences of mankind. It is 
a medicine; and though it is piteous that it should be 
needed, it is better to take it than to go without it. 

I do not, therefore, look upon this scientific incur- 
gion with any such alarm as some men do. If there is 
no God, it will do no harm to know it; and if there is 
a God, men are not going to extinguish him by turn- 
ing any of their alembics, or anything else, over him. 
What we think of the sun the sun does not care about. 
It is what itis. And God is, or he is not. Either way, 
it is better that we should know. Therefore, what- 
ever may come of the embattled effort of educated, 
thoughtful men, let itcome. It will not in the end 
alter substance, fact, reality; but on the way to the 
confirmation of fact, substance and reality, it may 
cleanse the world of ten thousand harmful or useless 
things. 

France is better to-day because she had a revolu- 
tion, horrible as that revolution was. Many a man 
sits before me who is better to-day because he had 
a bilious fever, and because he was cleansed by the 
remedies which he was obliged to take; and I think 
that when you look at the list of victuals which the 
church has eaten for the last thousand years and a 
half, you will all agree that alittle purgation would 
not do it any harm! 

{| I can very well understand, then, how those who 
are natnrally of an unthinking and timid disposition 
should feel as though the flood was coming in again. 
Ican understand, especially, how, when men do not 
themselves know whether they really believe or not, 
they should be alarmed lest they should lose their 
God—like the man who is represented in the Old Tes- 
tament as having had his god stolen from him. He 
had a little god up in the garret with him, and god- 
less men who wanted one stole it, and left him in 
great calamity; and his posterity are numerous! I do 
not marvel, therefore, that, frequently, men who are 
not quite certain themselves, are greatly afraid of 
these brushes which are going to sweep through the 

‘heavens, and rub out their frescoed God—their God 
painted in various colors in their imagination. If he 
can be rubbed out, he had better be. A God that can 
be rubbed out is not worth much, in my judgment. 
Men that have a fictitious God, or men who suspect 

\ that their God is like a doubtful bank-bill, which the 
owner would rather pass in the night, as it might not 

‘be convertible in the daytime—I can understand how 
such men should be afraid of the development of 
science: but men who cannot be moved; men whose 
faith is such that for them not to believe is not to 
exist; men whose very personal consciousness is, as it 
were, rooted and grounded in the existence of Goa; 
men who know—they are not afraid. They: may be- 
lieve that there impends great trouble; they may be- 
lieve that many things are to be moved out of the 
way ; they may believe that there is to be much stumb- 
ling and much suffering: but they feel assured that in 
the end it will be a thousand times better when the 
revolution shall have completed itself. For, though 
there may be a temporary skepticism which shall 
threaten the Orb of heaven before the minds of men, 
it is as when the moon has turned ber dark side to us. 
She is not gone; she is not annihilated; and ere long 
the same cause that made her black strikes the fiery 
rim around her again, and every hour she moves 
nearer into line, and at last she stands full-orbed. 
Eclipse is not destruction, and revolution is not anni- 
hilation. 

Now, as a first step of progress beyond this, the 
question should arise, Has anything happened? IsGod 
knowable in any such sense as puts to shame these 

7 questions and researches? Has not the Bible taught us 
that we cannot know God in the sense in which theol- 
ogy has assumed that we do know him? I affirm that 
-the Scriptures, which are pervaded with a sense of 
God, aud which endlessly symbolize him, nevertheless 
assume, at the beginning, middle and end, that the 
divine nature is such a nature, and that the compass 

‘of the divine nature is such a compass, that it is not 
possible, for men to understand God fully and per- 
fectly. This I understand to be a cardinal point of 
Scripture. And when science says, ‘You cannot by 
investigation find out God perfectly and demonstra- 
tively,” it is sailing in the wake of Scripture. That is 
just what the Bible has been saying from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? It is as high as heaven; 
what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know? 


The measure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader 
than the sea.”’ 

This is the inspired language. In that most magnifi- 
cent of sacred dramas that ever was written, the Book 
of Job, [read you the divine interpolation with Job, 
convicting him of his ignorance of everything accord- 
ing to the thought of that age. 

It is to be borne in mind that our Lord, who came 
to make manifest God, never, in a single instance, un- 
dertook to give the full philosophical view of the 
divine nature. Never once was it stated as a central 
philosophical problem, and opened up. It was as- 
sumed that God existed, and his nature was assumed 
to bea thing untellable. But Christ laid down the road 
of,investigation when he said, “‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart; for they shall see God ’’—as much as to say, 
“Tt is only by the development of the higher spiritual 
element in man that the eyé of the understanding can 
be opened so that it can recognize or know God.” He 
is to be known, not through the lower reason; not 
through the perceptive reason; not through the ma- 
terial or physical sense; but through purity of heart. 
From the glorious moral emotions the understanding 
gets an impulse which does interpret God rightly to 
men. It does not say that thus you will learn the 
whole of him; but you will know his presence—for we 
know one another without knowing the whole of one 
apvother; and we are acquainted witbout having a 
perfect and absolute acquaintance. 

Not only did the Saviour, in the passage which I 
have read—“ Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God’’—open the royal road to that experience 
which is the best possible thing in human nature, and 
out of which may come the only elements which lead 
to anything like atrue reading of the divine nature, 
but when Paul, in that great thirteenth of Ist Corin- 
thians, spoke of the future state, he declared positively 
that so far as knowledge in regard to this whole realm 
of the divine nature and of existence in the heavenly 
world was concerned, we were children, and that we 
knew no more about these things than children knew 
about the experiences of manhood. And when John, 
perhaps most exquisitely inspired of all the apostles, 
wrote his letters, he said, 

“ We are the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; but we know that when he shall appear we shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he is. And every man 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself.” 

We are God’s sons—that we know; but we do not 
know what it isto be a sonof God. Yet every man 
who feels that in order to tind it out he must purify 
himself, and does purify himself, learns thus to under- 
stand all that is understandable of the divine nature. 
We cannot understand the whole process of the being 
of God. As we look at the qualities that go to consti- 
tute the divine nature, we come to know them only 
through these higher developments of righteousness 
in our own selves. 

There is to me something profoundly affecting in the 
silence of the Bible. I think no sermon could be con- 
ceived that would have more effect than one framed 
by a mighty man, clothed with the power of a Milton 
or a Shakespeare, who could move through the whole 
Scripture, and show what it does not teach. It would 
give the most prodigious sense of the penury of our 
knowledge, and of the frugality of the revelation in 
respect to the highest things that concern man as an 
immortal creature. The silence of the Bible, the ap- 
parent helplessness of the word of God, the product 
of mighty men of old, of mighty men in New Testa- 
ment times, and of Christ, the chief Being among men 
on earth—this is wonderful. No one lifted the brush 
on the canvas of the Scriptures, and tried to give the 
whole face and every feature of the Father. Au- 
dacious men, like Michael Angelo, the Carracci, 
Raphael, and Titian, did not scruple to picture God; 
but Phidias had made a better head of Jupiter than 
they made of Jehovah; and the New Testament says 
nothing to enable men to form a complete conception 
of him. Yea, it forbids them to attempt by art to 
frame a representation of him. Everywhere, all 
through, it says he is incommunicable to us, both be- 
cause we are so small and because he is so great. The 
silence of the New Testament in regard to the fullness 
and perfectness of God is one of the most astonishing 
things in revelation to an understanding heart. 

In 1850 1 went first to the White Mountains; and 
with a brother beloved, ascending from the side of the 
Glen House, I reached the summit, and then took the 
road and traveled some twelve miles along the line of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mt. Clinton, Mt. Jackson, and Mt. Web- 
ster, down to the Crawford House. And on the way 
I separated myself from the party and went alone. It 
was such a day as this; and I was so high that there 
was absolute stillness. Not a cricket lived up there. 
There was not a grasshopper to jump. There was not 
a bird that winged itself in the air. There was no 
wind; and if there had been, there was no leaf nor 
brush that it could have shaken for music. My own 
footsteps, crackling, sounded strange. I walked in a 
yvision. And I tell you, that not the riches nor the 
thunder of the cities, not all the great treasures of 
Europe, not the armed throngs that I saw flashing in 
review there, not the sea, nothing, ever seemed to me 
so sublime as the absolute stillness of that upper air. 
And when I go into the higher places of the word of 
God, and stand above all the limited human notions 
and conceptions which have been borrowed from base 
passions, and intermixed with vain philosophy; when 





I reach those airy heights where Christ stood, and 








where his sublimest followers stood, and see that ia 
their highest moments they had nothing to say, them 
the silence of the New Testament is more impressive 
to me than its utterances. 

Consider, then, some of the reasons of the unre- 
vealed condition of the divine nature. Imagine, if 
you can, a being infinite in variety of qualities, in- 
finite in extent, infinite in combination, infinite im 
scope, infinite in force, and unlike anything that is im 
us; Or, even, suppose a being that transcends man as 
much as man trauscends a fly, or one of the ephemer=- 
ides of summer by amplitude, by faculty upon fac- 
ulty, by combination upon combination; a being whe 
is as much above man as the Ranz des Vaches of the 
Swiss—a simple melody—is surpassed by the Fifth 
Symphony of Beethoven. How shall such a being 
make himself known to those who are so far below 
him as we are? How shall one who is made up of a 
combination of various faculties whose percipience is 
feeble, and whose scope is very limited, comprehend 
such a being? 

Ican bring it nearer to your comprehension if you 
can conceive of an army officer, accomplished in all 
that goes to make a gentleman, full of truth, full of 
simplicity, full of technical and professional as well as 
general knowledge—suppose such a man, returning te 
Washington, should bringan Indian boy from oneof the 
wandering tribes, to see the great President? Hestud- 
ies the young savage by day and by night, and he says 
to himself: ‘Well, this is a curious specimen. I should 
like to know what he thinks. I should like to know 
the metes and bounds of his imagination. He aud IE 
agree in this, that he understands how to sleep, and se 
doI. He understands how to be hungry and how te 
be thirsty just as wellasI do. He understands just as 
well as I how to be tired and how to be rested. He 
understands what it is to be in the body, and to ache, 
or not to ache, just as wellas I. He understands how 
to be mad a little better than Ido. He understands 
some of the coarsest throbs and throes of the animal 
nature. He has a sense of fear and danger and curios- 
ity. In these respects he and I are on the same level. 
But that which makes me—my military knowledge, 
my moral culture, my scientific lore, my sense of 
honor, my manhood—how under the sun can I get 
that into this bull-calf?”’ 

Well, how could he? Words would have no mean- 
ing under such circumstances. Suppose he should 
tell him of a fort, and attempt to explain to him its 
ramparts, its outworks, its ditches, its escarpments, ite 
port-holes, its equipments, its various tackle? He 
would, almost at the first word, lose the fish off his 
hook. He could not understand even physical things 
of that kind. 

But suppose he should go higher, and try to describe 
to him somethiug of the government? Suppose he 
should undertake to show him the various elements of 
a military campaign? He would be unable to make 
him understand anything about these things, though 
he were a full-grown Indian, instead of a calf Indian. 
They would be beyond him—beyond him in such a 
sense that no words could be clear enough, and no 
illustrations could go down low enough, to lift that 
creature up to the line where such things become in- 
telligible. 

But what if the officer should undertake to show 
him the economy of the commonwealth? What if he 
should attempt to explain to him the executive, judi- 
cial and legislative departments of the government? 
What if he should try to make him understand tke 
functions of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives? All these things are familiar to you and to me, 
because we have been educated into a knowledge of 
them; but what conception could that ignorant bey 
have of them? He could not understand them, be- 
cause he would have nothing in him by which to un- 
derstand them. And what would the man say to him 
if he were curious, and should ask about them? He 
would say what every mother says in the nursery a 
hundred times—‘‘ My dear, you must wait till you get 
bigger, and then you will know; or you won't need to 
have anybody tell you, but will find out for yourself.” 

Why, suppose my little ten-year-old daughter, sit- 
ting in thoughtfulness, should look up ingenuously, 
and say, “Mamma, won't you tell me how you felt 
when you was in love with papa?” The mother woulé 
smile benevolently, but if she spoke the truth she 
would say, “My dear child, wait a few years and youn 
won’t need an explanation of that: you will know it 
when you come to it, and you never can know it until 
you do.” And yet, does not that child know some 
thing about mother—enough to make herself happy? 
Does she not know something about father—enomgh 
to make her think him the greatest man in the world? 
But how much does she know of father and mother, 
afterall? Does not all that is largest and best in them 
lie outside of the child’s recognition, and does it not 
wait for the child’s development—for the child’s re- 
production in itself of something which shall be equiv- 
alent to it, or of something which shall be a type or 
image of it? 

Now, it is true that we do not know God, so much 
vaster and grander is he in the stature of his being 
than we are. Compared with him, we are less than 
the little child compared with its father and moth- 
er; but does it follow because I cannot take in the 
fullness and immensity of God that I do not know 
that there is a God, that I do not feel his power in me, 
that I do not understand something of him, and that 
I Go not find continually as I grow that “ Blessed are 
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the pure in heart, for they shall see God”? When I 
am filled with the enthusiasm of generosity, when I 
help men who do not deserve help, and when by rea- 
son of heroic covAuct I feel the glow of a loftier 
being, are not f..2se experiences windows through 
which I get glimpses of the incomprehensible God? 
No one knows the whole of him; but men who, in the 
progress of time, have learned more or less of him 
may gradually put feature to feature so as to bring 
eut a blazing sun view of him. There are some 
things that I know respecting God; and I found them 
out, not by logical deduction, but by the light of ex- 
perience. They are small as compared toa complete 
knowledge of the divine nature—as small as a drop of 
water is compared with the whole Atlantic ocean; but 
a drop of water from the Atlautic is like the ocean: 
not in quantity; not in thunder of power; not in 
storm-breeding force; not in sublimity; but in sub- 
stance. 

So when it is said ‘‘ We cannot find out God to per- 
fection” it is not because he is a mystery, in the ordi- 
mary sense of that term. It is not because he has 
‘blocked up the way to a knowledge of his being. He 
is not like an oriental prince who will not let men go 
in and see where he is and what he does. Weare not 
‘kept away from God by any decree of his. The reason 
why we cannot know him is that we are in that stage 


of development where we can see but little above us. 


Our knowledge of God awaits the growth and evolu- 
tion of ourselves till we shall reach the other sphere 
aud the other life. Without such growth and evolution 
we cannot attain to a full knowledge of God. 

If this be so, then the most fatal of all atheism is the 
atheism of an uncultured and undeveloped heart. If 
you are a man that lives by the passions, you may 
think there is a God, and yet the skylights of the soul 
are all of them opaque; the shutters are down; no 
star shines through; no sunlight comes in; and you 
present to God an orb of the soul which is all dark; 
and there is no God to you. The image that such a 
man forms of God is an idol, and he is an idolator. 
That is not God which base matter thinks of. That is 
not God which passions, viper-like, tiger-like, lion- 
like, lupine, vulpine, vermicular, think of. These are 
not the sides on which God makes himself manifest. 
And yet, large masses of mankind are living in their 
animal passions. Do you suppose that living thus 
will evolve God to you, and bring him home to the 
consciousness and joy of your soul? Never. 

Many of you are atheists. You are atheists, who sit 
in the church and havea God of the sanctuary, but 


~have no personal God. You are atheists, that believe 


in the God of a creed, but have no God of your own 
soul. You are atheists, who stand bickering and quar- 
reling all your life about garments and ordinances 
and organizations and ritualistic machinery, and have 
no elevation, no inspiration, no prophetic fervor, no 
divine love, no vision of the soul. 

Your God is in a book: my God is in the universe. 
Your God is in a creed: my God is in the heavens. He 
is mine, mine. I have seen him, too, just as I have 
seeh the sun. Ido not know the contents of the sun, 
nor do I know the reasons of its phenomena; but that 
there is a sun I know; and I know that there is a God 
more surely than I know that the tree which I look at 
is a tree—for the inspiration of the soul is more accu- 
rate than the inspiration of the eye. The eye makes 
infinite blunders; the ear makes endless blunders; 
and the tongue makes incessant blunders, The 
senses have to be waiched all the time. They are not 
to be the censors and adjudicators of the higher nature 
of man. But in hours of transtiguration, when men 
are lifted up as the disciples were on the mountain 
top, and when the Divine hangs clear and white as 
light in the heaven before them—in those hours they 
do know. Or, if that which they have then is not 
knowledge, there is po knowledge, and sneering Pilate, 
when he asks, “ What is truth?’ and modern scoffers, 
when they say, ‘Aha! what is truth?” may be erected 
into philosophers. 

The road to God, then, is the road to yourselves. 
Open your natures; enlarge the bountiful part of 
your soul, live away from the coarseness of the ani- 
mal; live by faith, and not by sight; live by the 
imagination ; live by the higher reason; live by spirit- 
uality; live by those experiences of the soul which 
rise above lower and physical elements; and, in that 
upper region, the purein heart and mind who have 
given themselves wholly to that which is divine in 
them shall see God. They shall see him at times and 
by glances, as the lover sees the fugitive form of the 
‘fair one that flashes into view and immediately is 
gone behind the screen of foliage. They shall see him 
as the astronomer sees a star that he has never seen 
before, when, for an instant, he brings his glass to 
bear upon it. They shall see him where sight is full 
of meaning, and where feeling is reality. ~ 

The cure for atheism in a soul is holiness. The 
‘knowiedge of God is gained by becoming divine. Then 
lift yourselves above beggarly meannesses. Scorn vul- 
garities. Enrich that varied adornment which Chris- 
tiga experience and virtue give. Glow with the jewels 
of the sanctuary. And when you are appareled thus, 
God will come forth to meet you; the heavens will be 
full of voices which shall interpret themselves as the 
voice of God speaking to you; and the very silence shall 
be full of meaning; and the life that you now live will 


* be death; and death will be upspringing life: and the 


glory of the Lord shall rest upon you forever and 
forever. , 





Che Church. 


HOME. 


Rev. W. A. Bartlett says that if half the peti- 
tious which have been addressed to Mr. Moody had 
been offered to God we should now be in the midst of 
a precious revival. 








The American Board of Foreign Missions has 
reduced its $200,000 deficiency to about $5,000, and 
has appropriated for the expenses of the comiug year 
as much, withiu $25,000, as was spent in 1875. 


If the Universalists do not exercise greater cau- 
tion in the future than they have during the past few 
weeks, they will be numbered among the most per- 
sistent revivalists. They can afford to be called names, 
however, if they by their example can teach the other 
churches that neither a special preacher, nor season, 
nor form of service, is essential to the arousing of dor- 
mant religious feeling. 


Rey. Dr. McLaren, the new Episcopal Bishop of 
Hilinois, expressed a sentiment that is quite general 
among the friends of Christian union when he wrote 
that ‘‘ never was there a time, I believe, in the whole 
history of the whole kingdom of heaven upon earth, 
when common dangers and wide-spread religious 
destitution have so conspired to mass and fuse the 
forces of the Church of God into a solid phalanx.” 


The report that the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions has a debt of nearly a quarter of a mill- 
ion dollars is a mistake: that amount remained a 
month ago to be raised before the first of January, but 
the heaviest receipts of the Board are always in the 
late falland early winter months. Presbyterian soci- 
eties are not given to getting into debt, and we have 
no idea that the balance of the Mission Board accounts 
will this year be upon the wrong side, 


The churches are doing their proper share in 
the work of political reconstruction,, St. James’s 
Church (Episcopal), of Chicago, in whose vestibule is 
® monument in memory of the young men of the 
parish who fell during the war, bas for its rector the 
Rey. Dr. Harris, an ex-Confederate officer, while 
Trinity Church, New Orleans, has invited to its rec- 
torship Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, who. is reported 
to bave been, during the war, one of the most enthu- 
siastic Union men in the West. 


Dr. Cuyler estimates the aggregate attendance 
at Mr. Moody’s Brooklyn meetings at 300,000 persons. 
It is certain that during the last few days the admis- 
sions by ticket exceeded over a hundred thousand; 
and as these tickets were distributed with considerable 
care, that they should be used by unconverted per- 
sons, it is quite evident that the proportion of such 
persons in Mr. Moody’s congregations was much larger 
than has been currently reported. The work of the 
revivalists at Philadelphia seems even more promising 
of good than that done in Brooklyn. 


Some of the Presbyterians on the Hudson River 
inaugurated an excellent plan of special meetings. 
Several clergymen visit a single church and hold two 
or three services in which they all take part, and in 
which all the addresses are short and pointed. Such 
meetings are largely attended, and initiate special 
work which the visited church can afterwards con- 
tinue. The bands of visiting clergymen are changed 
frequently, and all churcbes in the Presbytery are 
visited in turn. The work answers évery purpose of 
a special revival effort, and yet, at an early date, com- 
mits all the results to the hands of the church. The 
plan is practicable in most denominations, and is so 
easily put into operation that we hope to hear of its 
frequent adoption. 


The Police Commissioners of New York City 
are using the lottery laws in the cases of church fairs 
where raffling is indulged in.—An association for pro- 
moting the free church system bas been formed in 
Philadelpbia.—The latest cause to which Mr. Moody’s 
success is ascribed is the shortness of his sermons, 
which rarely exceed half an hour in length.—The 
building of the Rev. Thos. K. Beecher’s congregation 
at Elmira contains, besides audience-room and lecture- 
room, a children’s play-room, a room arranged for 
dramatic representations, and a hospital, — Bishop 
Whipple, in a letter recommending the continuance of 
the peace policy toward the Indians, says that there 
are as many true Christians among the Indians as 
among the whites. 


The pulpit and the religious press continue to 
speak upon the subject of revivals, and to intimate 
that more may rightly be expected than the simple 
gathering of unbelievers into churchés. In one of 
our religious exchanges‘ we find the following para- 
graph: “It is not a revival of religious fervor and zeal 
merely that is needed, but, as well, of morality in 
every-day life, of integrity in business, of the virtues 
that constitute a trustworthy, manly character. Con- 
science needs to be enlightened and quickened in 
order that a deeper, firmer sense of moral obligation 





and responsibility may control the hearts and the con- 
duct of men in these perilous times. Religious fervor 
and zeal are worth something to the world when they 
have the indorsement of an upright character and a 
spotless life.” The same idea has been expressed in 
other words from the pulpit, and justifies the hope 
that against the revivals at present in progress there 
may not be cause for the charge that their influence 
will be only temporary. 


Prof. Swing’s new congregation (which contains 
many ex-members of bis old one) bave secured Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater as a temporary place of worship 
and expect to occupy it at once. The revenues of the 
chureh are apparently to be derived from the rental 
of seats, but the estimated expenditures of the Society 
are te be farther provided for by a guarantee fund, 
toward which numerous subscriptions have already 
been made. The letting of seats is to be for twelve, six, 
or three months, as may be preferred by the lessee, 
and there is even an excellent provision, which some 
other societies would do well to copy, whereby a seat 
for a single service may be procured upon payment of 
a small sum. The singing is to be congregational, 
under the direction of a very large choir. Of course 
every seat will be filled at every service, and Chicago 
will be saved the great moral loss which would have 
been occasioned had the great-hearted preacher re- 
mained out of the pulpit until a new church edifice 
could have been erected. 








FOREIGN. 


On the last day of November there was heard 
in Westminster Abbey the first address which a pon- 
conforming Englishman ever delivered therein, The 
subject of the address was foreign missions, and the 
speaker. was Rev. Dr. Moffat, who had spent nearly 
sixty years in missionary work in Africa. But neither 
the importance of the subject, the noble record of the 
speaker, nor the fact that the day had been set apart, 
by recommendation of Convocation, for intercession 
for foreign missions, enabled the London clergy to 
overlook the fact that Dr. Moffat was not a Church-~ 
man, so they are reported to have made themselves 
conspicuous by their absence. 


A number of clergymen and magistrates of the 
county of Derby, England, have addressed the Home 
Secretary on the subject of the Sabbath laws. Ad- 
dresses on this topic are not unusual, but this one is 
remarkable in that its arguments are offered only 
against the disturbance of Sabbath rest which would 
naturally be caused to many members of the working 
class were the stringency of existing Sabbath laws 
modfiied. As the principal points of the address are 
of general application, we reprint them: 

“4. That the opening of places of public amusement on the 
Lord's day for a money payment, under whatever limitations 
and restrictions, would involve a principle ultimately sub- 
versive of our English Sabbath of Rest. Capitalists would 
look to the promotion of Sunday amusement as a means of 
profit on their investments, And the principle having been 
yielded, an increasing ayitation would arise, nominally on 
behalf of the people, but really backed and promoted by 
large moneyed interests, for further concession in detail. 

“5. That the working class, as a whoie, are sensitively and 
justly alive to the fact that every method of providing 
amusement for some involves work for others; and that in 
every country where the Sabbath is regarded as a day of 
pleasure, it has become to a large proportion of the people a 
day of work.” a re | 


The Bishop of London, in his late charge to the 
clergy of his diocese, took strong ground against the 
Ritualists. The bishop admits the existence of two 
different “‘ schools of thought” in the English Church, 
but, believing they are united upon fundamental 
points of doctrine, he holds that each deserves to be 
regarded with Christian faith and toleration by the 
other. But he makes a very clear distinction between 
the High Church party and the Ritualists, character- 
izing as a Roman Catholic doctrine alone the belief of 
the Ritualists in the real presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the sacred emblems, and declaring 
that the practice of auricular confession has no war- 
rant either in Scripture, apostolic precedent or the 
practice of the early church. 


Some remarks made by Dean Stanley in his ser- 
mon in the Abbey, on the same day, were the occasion 
of a strong leader in the Times—a journal never sus- 
pected of Noncomformist tendencies. It says: 

“Unhappily in protesting against the mutual suspicions 
which Christian Churches have entertained of each other in 
missionary work, the Dean is very far from denouncing an 
Obsolete error. Even at the present moment an amount of 
energy, money, time, and what is more important, Christian 
spirit, is wasted in the rivalry between distinct Christian 
communities in heathen or newly evangelized countries. One, 
at least, of the societies of the Church of England has been, 
it is to be feared, a conspicuous offender in this respect. A 
vast deal has still to be learntin the way of leaving well alone 
in missionary work, and it will not be learnt, we venture to 
say, until the management of the great Church Societies is 
more vigilantly watched by the members of the Church at 
large. Dr. Stanley has in this respect done most valuable 
service by reminding those who were not long ago excited 
about the claims of rival Bishops to a South African See, and 
who were as vehement as if the ‘cause of Christianity itself 
had been staked on the issue, that all the while, and for nearly 


-half a century before, a silent and solid evangelization of the 


native Africans had been carried forward by the unostenta- 
tious labors of men who carried with them no other titles or 
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dignities than those which are conferred by the spirit of love 
and devotion taught by the Gospel they preached. . . 

A simpler but a still more important lesson was inculcated 
by Dr. Moffat. He appears to have illustrated, with all 
modesty, from his own experience, the method which has 
always been and must always be the secret of successful 
evangelization. That principle is kindness and the utter 
repudiation of anything in the nature of force. The world 
was evangelized originally by men whose sole power consisted 
in an infinite capacity for suffering on behalf of their con- 
victions. Sufficient recognition has rarely, perhaps, even if 
ever, been done to this wonderful exhibition of the principles 
proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount. The Christians at 
certain periods were a numerous and a united society in the 
Roman Empire and even in the Roman army; but until the 
Church became victorious we do not hear of a single attempt 
at forcible resistance to persecution. Our modern mission- 
aries have yet to learn this lesson in its fullness, and it is the 
highest honor we can pay to Dr. Moffat and to Dr. Living- 
stone to say that it has been effectually illustrated in their 
memorable careers." 





The Week. 


} (UFrom Tuesday, Dec. 14, to Monday, Dec. 20.) 


' Mr. Speaker Kerr announced the list of com- 
mittees in the House on Monday. He cannot be 
dlamed for the long delay, since a judicious arrange- 
ment is a problem of great complexity. Business in 
both Houses was confined until Thursday to the re- 
ception of a deluge of bills and memorials, several of 
them being on one or the other side as regards resump- 
tion of specie payments. On Thursday a Democrat, 
Mr. Holman, of Indiana, offered a resolution as fol- 
lows: That in the judgment of this House, in the 
present condition of the financial affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, no subsidies, in money, bonds, public lands, 
indorsements, or by pledge of the public credit, should 
be granted by Congress to associations or corporations 
engaged or proposing to engage in public or private 
enterprises, and that all appropriations from the pub- 
lic treasury ought to be limited at this time to such 
amounts only as shall be imperatively demanded by 
the public service. This was passed by the very hand- 
some vote of 223 to 33. Of these 137 were Democrats, 
and the rest Republicans and Independents of various 
denominations. Of those voting in the negative 23 
were Democrats. A. tolerably plain hint, it must be 
confessed, to the lobby, that both parties are deter- 
mined to take strong ground against such perversion 
of the public funds. 








Immediately after the passage of this resolution, 
Mr. Springer, an Nlinois Democrat, tested the House 
with this: ‘‘Resolwed, That in the opinion of this 
House the precedent established by Washington and 
other Presidents of the United States in retiring from 
the Presidential office after their second term, has be- 
come, by universal concurrence, a part of our Repub- 
lican system of Government, and that any departure 
from this time-honored custom would be unwise, un- 
patriotic, and fraught with peril to our free institu- 
tions.”’ Passed yeas, 232; nays,17. The composition 
of this vote was substantially the same for the affirma- 
tive witb a somewhat larger proportion of Democrats; 

‘but the negative vote was Republican throughout. A 
good many Republicans of the stricter sort declined 
to vote, and among them was Mr. Blaine. This is nat- 
ural enough, of course; but the Republicans were 
strong enough on the affirmative side to entitle them 
to a share in the credit. Whether the House had any 
business to consider the matter in this shape is an- 
other question, and caused some outside discussion. 
On Saturday this was formulated by Mr. Page, of 
California, a Republican, we regret to say, who got 
himself well laughed at by proposing a counter reso- 
lution, pledging the house to the opinion that a third 
term was in every respect right and proper, and that 
the members had no right to forestall public opinion 
as they had just done. The House refused to consider 
the motion. 


! On Friday another excellent resolution was 
adopted by the House, to the effect that since the in- 
corporation of general legislation on appropriation 
bills sometimes requires either the support of an ob- 
jectionable provision or opposition to necessary ap- 
propriations; and since every measure should stand 
on its own merits, therefore: Resolved, That the Com- 
mittee on Rules be directed to report an amendment 
to the rules which shall exclude from appropriation 
dills all general -egislation, either on reports of con- 
ference committees or otherwise. 


* The death of Mr. Wilson placed the Senate in 
something of a quandary regarding its duty. It has 
beon customary for the Vice-President, after acting 
€x officio as presiding officer for a short time, to retire 
and permit the Senate to elect a President pro tem- 
pore, as by the Constitution it is bound to do when the 
Vice-President is absent, or is acting as President. 
The Constitution is so far non-committal on the sub- 
ject that, taken in connection with the unwritten 
parliamentary law, it would be doubtful who would 
be President if General Grant should die. Mr. Ferry, 
of Michigan, the President pro tem of the Senate, is, 
for many reasous not necessary to enumerate, unfit 
for the position, but it is understood that he does not 
recognize the force of these reasons, and regards him- 
self as heir presumptive to the late Mr, Wilson’s office. 





Now, although there is fortunately no immediate 
prospect of General Grant’s demise, itis eminently un- 
desirable that his successor should be an unfit person. 
Movements are therefore on foot to induce Mr. Ferry 
to resign, or, failing that, to elect some one else, pro- 
vided Mr. Edmunds’s position proves to be tenable, 
namely, that the Senate may change its temporary 
Presidengs as often as it likes. At all events, the 
present quandary should compel well-considered ac- 
tion, since it will serve a3 a precedent. A crisis of 
this kind might arise under circumstances which 
would be very embarrassing, and nothing should be 
left to chance where a definite law of procedure is so 
easy of attainment. 

As published and commented upon by last 
week’s papers, Bishop Haven's Boston speech was a 
very dramatic affair, and regarding it as a formal 
nomination of the President for a third term, so far 
as it lay in the power of a denominutional body of 
clergymen to nominate, it was manifestly open to ob- 
jection. The Bishop's version of the incident, how- 
ever, differs from that of the Philadelphia reporter 
who sent the alleged nomination on its travels. In- 
stead of a stated platform speech of two hours, the 
remarks occupied only eighteen minutes by the clock 
and were delivered from the floor of the hall where the 
Bishop was caught, as it were, on the wing by the pre- 
siding officer, and called on for a speech. After de- 
scribing the condition of the South, he said, according 
to his own account, “If we throw over our present 
ruler we shall rue it,”’ and added, “ Pray, brethren, for 
the renomination of President Grant.”” Bishop Haven 
is entirely competent as a witness in his own case, and 
the public will be quite ready to accept his version of 
his remarks as more correct than that which caused 
so much commotion; but that the meeting was a 
“preachers’ meeting,” and that it considered the 
speaker’s words a sufficiently definite form of nomi- 
nation to be acted upon by a vote emphasized with 
denominational *“ amens,’”’ does pot seem to be dis- 
puted even by the Bishop himself. 

At the request of General Babcock the Court of 
Inquiry ordered at his request has been dissolved and 
the officers composing it have returned to duty. It is 
announced that no further trials wilt take place until 
January. The Babcock case, therefore, will rest until 
that time, and it is supposed at this writing that the 
anticipated developments in Chicago will not be made 
public at once. Reports of personal conversations 
with the President represent him as unalterable in his 
determination to “let no guilty man escape.” Un- 
questionably the Henderson episode was most unufor- 
tunate, and whatever may be said of the President’s 
course, the lawyet was greatly to blame for saying 
what he did. 





None of the efforts to trace Tweed to his hiding 
place have proved successful, although the police are 
daily in receipt of dozens of suggestions as to his 
whereabouts, and there is no end to the number of 
theories regarding his manner of escape. The affair 
is already ceasing to attract attention on its original 
merits, but is presenting a very disheartening phase 
as regards the possible shape which it may assume. 
It isintimated that Tweed is negotiating for a com- 
promise, and the rumors are so gravely stated that 
there are reasons to think that there may be some 
foundation for their existence. The substance of the 
story as originally started by the Tribune is, that prior 
to Tweed’s flight negotiations were pending looking to 
the settlement of all the Ring suits. These had the ap- 
proval of Mr. O’Conor, and were seemingly on the 
point of successful adjustment when he was stricken 
by a disease which has thus far baffled the doctors, and 
which until recently threatened a fatal termination. 
This turn of affairs, it is said, decided Tweed upon his 
course, and he accordingly left his lawyers and guardi- 
ans and is thus far in safe hiding. The apparently 
interminable perspective of litigation is the sole justi- 
fication for harboring a thought of compromise. So 
far as the moral effect is concerned, it is better that 
Tweed and his former companions should remain in 
enforced exile than t’sat the city should be reimbursed 
in the sum of a few millions and be compelled to see 
these men, who have done such incalculable mischief, 
once more at home with enough of the public money 
still in pocket to keep them comfortably supplied with 
champagne and cigars. 





Meanwhile the suits for the recovery of the 
stolen millions have proceeded, and in spite of the op- 
position of Mr. David Dudley Field, who still acts as 
Tweed’s counsel, a “struck” jury has been ordered. 
Naturally the objection to such a jury is that it may 
be packed; but to the average layman it would seem 
easier to pack it in the interests of simple justice than 
in that of complex crime. The mode of procedure in 
this State is as follows: the clerk of the court selects 
forty-eight names from the jury-list, choosing so far 
as may be men of known intelligence and character. 
Each party to the pending suit strikes out twelve of 
these, or, failing to do so, the clerk of the court does 
it for him. Out of the remaining twenty-four, twelve 
jurors are sworn. Ample opportunity is given to both 
sides for the exclusion of prejudiced or narrow-minded 
men, and from such a jury a just verdict may more 
reasonably be expected than from one made up in the 
usual way from men who have no fixed opinion. Cer- 








a 


tainly in a case which, like that of Tweed, has bees 
discussed far and wide, partiality, intelligent and 
reasonable, is more to be desired than the impartiality 
of pig-headedness. 2 


Philadelphia devoted Friday afternoon and the 
greater part of Saturday to the reception and enter- 
tainment of the delegation from Washington. Some 
four hundred guests, including the President and 
various heads of departments, were present, and quo- 
rums could have been had at the principal hotel for 
meetings of the Cabinet or of either House. Of course, 
the object of this hospitality was to acquaint members 
with the magnitude of the work and convince them 
that the object is worthy of Government help. From 
the outset we have said that the money should, if 
possible, be raised by private subscription, and $5,187,- 
750 have been so subscribed. A little more than a 
million and a half is required to complete fhe work in 
time for a successful opening in May; and as it is im- 
practicable to secure 150,000 ten-dollar individual sub- 
scriptions before that time, we are disposed to hope 
that Congress will take a liberal and patriotic view of 
the case and appropriate what it conscientiously can, 

Now and then there is such a phenomenal de- 
velopment of villainy that we are fain to mention it, 
although as a general thing it isa very pleasing duty 
to avoid reference to such matters. Thus far the de- 
tails of the affair are telegraphic, but the German 
authorities believe that an American, since dead, 
deliberately plotted to explode a case of dynamite in 
mid-ocean, on board the steamer Mosel, of the North 
German Lloyd’s line. His plan, according to his ante- 
mortem confession, was to ship, in appearance if not 
in fact, alarge quantity of goods, have them heavily 
insured, and secure their destruction at sea by means 
of machinery which should, after the lapse of a few 
days, explode the prepared charge. The premature 
explosion of the dynamite on the dock at Bremer- 
haven frustrated this flendish plot, and killed or 
maimed a number of bystanders. The most natural 
conclusion is that the man was crazy, and while, per- 
haps, to blame for the explosion, was really guiltless 
of the shocking details with which he hes charged 
himself. He is said, however, to have named accom- 
plices in this country, and we shall no doubt hear more 
of the affair. For the credit of humanity we do not 
yet surrender the hope that the story is the creation of 
a disordered brain. 


Lieutenant Cameron, the African explorer, has 
reached the West Coast, crossing the continent by a 
route nearer the equator, and consequently more dif- 
ficult, than any ever before followed. He has demon- 
strated the truth of the theory that the Lualaba, 
which Livingstone fondly hoped was the Nile, is in 
reality the Congo. Details of his adventures have not 
as yet reached this country, but Stanley must for the 
time take a back seat. We shall hear from him again 
at the front before long. 

The new French Senate is to consist of 800 
members, of whom 225 are to be chosen to represent 
the several departments, and 75 are to be chosen by 
the National Assembly. For these last balloting has 
been in progress since Dec. 9th, and the list is nearly 
complete. There aré 24 Republicans, 30 Left Centers, 
etc.—semi-Republicans, so to speak—11 Right Centers 
or mild Legitimists, 6 Orleanists, and 1 Bonapartist. 








The Household, 


TEA AND TEA DRINKERS. 


By Mrs. Ameria E. BARR. 











* Though all unknown to Greek and Roman song 
The paler Hyson, and the dark Souchong; 
Though Black nor Green the warbled praises share 
Of knightly Troubadour, or gay Trouvér; 
Yet scorn ye not as alien quite to numbers 
That friend to prattle, and that foe to slumbers, 
Which Pope himself would sometimes condescend 
To place commodious at a couplet’s end ; 
Which the sweet bard of Olney did not spurn, 
But sung the musio of the hissing urn.” 
HE singular connection between coffee and 
the growth of liberal ideas is not more remarka- 
ble than that between tea and taxation; whose 
histories touch at so many points, that one topie 
naturally suggests the other. This curious union ex- 
tends even to its pagan records, for the first notice of 
tea in Chinese literature and law is that of a tax levied 
on it, A. D. 780. 

Tea and coffee are twin beverages; they entered 
Europe about the same time. The Dutch East India 
Company sent their first embassy to the Grand Tartar 
Cham in 1655, and the Mercurius Politicus of Sept. 
30th, 1658, advertises ‘ the China Drink called by the 
Chineans Tcha,” as sold at the “Sultaness Head 
Cophee-House.”” Two years later, dear, garrulous, 
old Pepys writes, ‘“‘I did send for a cup of tea—a 
China drink—of which I never had drank before’; 
and seven years afterwards it had found its way into 
Pepys’s own house, for he, notes,—‘‘ Home, and there 
found my wife making of tea, a drink which Mr. Pell- 
ing the Potticary tel; her is good for her colds and 
defiusions.” 

But the real history of tea begins with its taxation 
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in 1670, during the reign of Charles the Second. The 
first tax was eighteen pence on every gallon made and 
gold, paid by the makers of thetea. It is hard for us 
to mmagine a state of society in which an excise officer 
stood watching the preparation of a gallon of tea, in 
order to get his eighteen pence. Evidently such a law 
must have been troublesome and unremunerative, 
and it is positive proof that tea was not then regarded 
as even a domestic luxury. 

Not inconvenient taxation alone kept it out of the 
household; it was also extravagantly dear. In 1661 
the East India Company considered two pounds of tea 
a present fit for the king; and Mrs. Pepys may have 
paid “Mr. Pelling the Potticary” two crowns an ounce 
for the precious leaves, for we learn from her hus- 
band’s diary that tea in the leaf had sold in England 
during his day at £6 and even £10 per pound weight. 
Moreover the tea-drinkers of that day were frighten- 
ed by physicians and ridiculed by the wits,—*‘ the 
base, unworthy Indian practice” of calling for tea 
after dinner instead of the pipe and bottle was re- 
garded as a grave national backsliding. If the Com- 
monwealth had lasted, it is likely that the introduction 
of tea might have accelerated the temperance move- 
ment a century or more; but deep healihs had to be 
drunk to the return of royalty, and *“* brown October” 
and the French wines were more suitable than the 
uninebriativg cup, which 


“ Keeps the palace of the soul serene.” 


The taxation of tea by the gallon lasted seventeen 
years; heavy custom dues on the imported tea were 
then substituted, and from 1688 to 1745 was an epoch 
of excessive taxation on tea. Yet it gradually forced 
itself into domestic use. In a “ Tattler’ of 1710 we 
are told that the Court took tea and bread and butter 
for breakfast, and an advertisement in thesame paper 
shows that Bohee sold for thirty shillings a pound. It 
was with such that “great Anna’ and her ladies at 
Hampton Court refreshed themselves; and other 
ladies likewise, for we find that when tea sold at 
thirty shillings a pound, 140,000 lbs. weresold during a 
year in England. 

Twenty-five years later the quantity had quadru- 
pled, and yet it was so dear that Garrick grumbied at 
Peg Woffington for making it too strong, though 
Johnson was taking tea with them. In 1745, the last 
year of this second epoch, England drank only 730,000 
Ibs. of tea; but, the duty being then lowered from 
four shillings to one shilling a pound, and twenty-five 
per cent. on the gross price, the very next year the 
consumption reached 2,358,589 lbs., and for the next 
forty years its use increased in fair proportion to the 
population. So much so, indeed, that Duncan Forbes 
and other alarmists now bitterly complained that even 
laboring men and women were beginning to use it in- 
stead of malt, and that the agricultural interests were 
going to be ruined. 

This was not all the complaint. Jonas Hanway 
came forward to speak for the thousands who honestly 
believed tea was slowly “ poisoning’’ the whole nation. 
“The weak digestions, low spirits, and bad teeth of 
the sweet creatures of the other sex,” said Mr. Han- 
way, “are to be attributed to their use of tea.—Men 
hhave lost their structure and comeliness, and women 
their beauty:— your very chamber-maids have lost 
their bloom; I suppose, by sipping tea.” 

This accusation was made in the palmy days of Dr. 
Johnson's tea-triumphs—the days in which he de- 
@cribes himself as ‘‘a bardened and shameless teae 
drinker, whose kettle had scarcely time to cool; who 
with tea amuses the evenings, with tea solaces the 
widnights, and with tea welcomes the mornings” ; and 
wery properly he reviewed and answered Mr. Han- 
way’s pamphlet. “Of the dreadful effects which Mr. 
Hanuway attributes to the use of tea, some of them,” 
says Johnson, “are perhaps imaginary, and some may 
have another cause. That there is less beauty in the 
present race of females than in those who entered the 
world with us, ali of us are inclined to think on whom 
beauty has ceased to smile- but our fathers and grand- 
fathers made the same complaint, and our posterity 
will still find beauties irresistibly powerful.” 

He then acknowledges that the diseases called 
“nervous” are more frequent, but says “the general 
Ianguor is the effect of the general luxury, of unnat- 
ural living, and the,want of occupation and exercise.” 
He points out the fact thaé tea is not drunk for its 
intoxicating qualities, like wine, but for its social 
qualities—that they who drink one cup and they who 
drink twenty are equally punctual in taking it—that 
it is a pretense for assembling to prattle—that, in 
short, people are brought together not by the tea but 
the tea-table. 

Johnson was undoubtedly a great tea-drinker, but 
the stories told of his excesses must be accepted with 
consideration. We must remember that the cups of 
those days were exceedingly small, that the sittings 
‘were very prolonged, and that he talked so hard and 
60 well during them, that many ladies beside Cumber- 
land’s wife would have “ made tea for Johnson as 
long as the New River could have supplied them with 
water.’’ There was something mean and ungenerous 
in counting the cups of such a man, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds reminding Johnson that he had drunk 
“eleven cups” well deserved the reproof he got: 
“Sir, I did not count your glasses of wine, why should 
you number up my cups of tea?” 

In 1787 new and heavy duties were imposed on tea, 
and for the next thirty years it was kept far behind 





the increase of the population. And yet these were 
the days in which Cobbett took up the lamentations 
of Jonas Hanway, and in no measured terms de- 
nounced iis use and its extravagance. In 1803 the 
cheapest teas paid an excise of 60 per cent., and in 1806 
of 90 per cent., and yet tea-drinking had become so 
fixed a habit that washerwomen and laborers declined 
to give it up for any duty. ad 

There were reasons for this apparent obstinacy ; one 
was that the laborer did not always buy through the 
government. Tea which sold in England at ten and 
twelve shillings a pound could be bought in Hamburg 
for about twenty pence, or less. Smuggling tea was 
a profitable business. Even as early as 1744, on the 
coast of Sussex alone, 382,144 lbs. of tea were “ saved” 
from the excise in one year; and t2ough half a cen- 
tury later the excisemen were far more numerous, 
and far more busy, it was not in human nature to 
resist 600 per cent. profit; thus the smuggler, the 
seller and the buyer made a threefold cord of interest 
not easily managed even by the law. We may be sure 
that the authorized returns of tea, during its whole 
struggle into the position of a national drink, never 
represented the quantity really drunk, for they would 
not account for the widespread necessity it had be- 
come. 

In their way the tea-gardens of London have been 
as famous as the coffee-houses; but as coffee has been 
associated with criticism and literary or political 
argument, so tea has an association of merry chatter 
and social mirth. To ride out with his family to some 
favorite tea-garden, drink his cup in an artificial 
bower, see some masque, or play a game at bowls, was 
for generations the highest holiday of the London 
citizen. 


“Tis drinking tea on summer afternoons 
At Bagnigge Wells, with china and gilt spoons,” 


says Colman; and famous as Bagnigge Wells was, 
Sadler’s Wells, and the White Conduit rivaled it. The 
tea buns and bread of the latter were great delicacies, 
and “‘ White Conduit Loaves,” a popular London cry. 
St. Pancras and Marylebone gardens have both a 
history; the latter Pepys calls ‘a pretty place.”’ The 
traditions of tea-gardens, however, are mainly con- 
nected with the popular amusements of the past two 
centuries; yet if I had space, a comparison even in 
this respect of the riot and rudeness prevalent 1n 1775, 
and their present beauty, order and cheapness, would 
make a very flattering picture of the improved tastes 
of the classes who frequent them. 

The progress of tea in America was fettered by the 
samme bonds of taxation; and yet it was only a tax of 
three pence a pound which caused that memorable 
infusion into Boston harbor. Any other commodity 
would have done as well *‘to make room for liberty,” 
and yet there was a singular fitness in this much-taxed 
article brewing the cup of retribution. 

During its century and half of American life, tea 
bas not found the favor coffee has done. In the north- 
eastern States it is indeed the favorite beverage, but 
in the West it is much less drank than coffee, and as 
we proceed South its use continually diminishes; in 
some parts of the Southern States it has only a medi- 
cinal character, as a drink to be used in fevers or sick- 
ness. Still it requires between forty aud fifty millions 
of pounds annually to supply the national tea-pot. 

The virtues of a plant which has won its way in 
spite of such crushing taxation, false witness and 
abuse must be very palpable ones. Yet the Edinburgh 
Review as late as 1823 “ ventures to assert that when a 
laborer finds himself refreshed with a meas of this 
stuff it is only the warmth of the water or the palata- 
ble sweetness that soothes him for the moment. But 
it is dangerous for even great Reviewers to “ venture 
to assert, for directly after comes Liebig, and proves 
that the taste of whole nations for tea and coffee was 
guided by an instinct infinitely wise, for both supply a 
principle of vital importance, in the easiest and 
cheapest form for our complex modern life. 

The Chinese extol tea as “ the reliever of weariness 
and soother of sorrows.” Huet, bishop of Avranches 
in 1670, says its benign vapors “sweep the brain,” and 
ealls it “ Brusher to the Understanding.” Dr. Kane 
speaks gratefully of its unspeakable comforts among 
Arctic cold and ice; and one of Sydney Smith’s recipes 
against melancholy is, to “always keep a tea-kettle 
simmering on the hob.”’ This genial soul discovered 
another merit in a tea-kettle which is so characteristic 
of him as to deserve notice. Oneevening when drink- 
ing tea with Mrs. Austin, a servant entered the crowd- 
ed drawing-room with a boiling tea-kettle in bis hand. 
Aé the first approach of the steaming kettle the crowd 
receded on all sides, Mr. Smith among the rest, though 
he carefully watched the progress of the lad to the 
table. ‘I declare,” said he, ‘a man who wishes to 
make his way in life, could do nothing better than go 
through the world with a boiling tea-kettle in his 
hand.” 

Raynal says that tea has contributed more to the 
sobriety of nations than the severest laws, or the best 
moral treatises; and it is very certain that the alliance 
between coffee and literature is not more close than 
that between tea and theology. The progress of dis- 
sent has been intimately blended with the tea-cup; 
and though it is not my object in the present paper to 
trace the connection between different drinks and 
dogmas, the fact is one patent to all observjng minds. 
Every one bas heard of the division of Oxford divines 
into Arian, Tractarian, and Portwinian schools; and 





some of us can remember when the “three bottle 
orthodoxy” looked with scornful contempt on the 
Methodist and Independent Church “ Tea-meetings.” 
But the theology whose censer is the tea-pot has 
pretty nearly cast out the “ orthodoxy” of the cellar. 

Tea is equally as great a friend to the student; tea- 
drinking always accompanies the diffusion of books, 
and the growth of sedentary habits in a community. 
Tea-drinkers are writers of books, workers at looms, 
patient watchers of machinery. Tea-drinkers repre- 
sent the thoughtful, quiet workers of the world. Mrs. 
Pepys carefully measuring out the precious grains Mr. 
Pelling had sold her,—Mrs. Thrale making tea for Dr. 
Johnson till 4 o’clock in the morning, and listening 
contentedly to his wonderful talk, are pictures of tea 
in its first century; but we have far better ones. The 
tea-table is the kindliest and the most beloved of our 
household altars, and the very names of “tea” and 
“tea-time”’ stand for whole systems of uational indus- 
tries and national virtues. 


Che Aittle Folks. 

















MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR TWENTY- 
FIVE CENTS. 
By Mary L. Bouues BRANCH. 


IMES were dull, and the shop where Richard 
Flint worked was closed for two months, right in 
the cold weather, too. This fell barder on some of the 
other men than on him, for he had a little, a very lit- 
tle, hoard laid by for a rainy day, and this would suf- 
fice to meet the rent of the two rooms his family 
occupied, and to keep them in fuel, and to provide 
plain potatoes and bread for fuur months, till work 
began again. But fora bit of meat, or acup of tea, 
or any little added luxury whatever, they must de- 
pend on chance jobs that Richard might get from dag 
to day—a most uncertain reed to lean upon. 

“T am so glad we made out to get good shoes all 
around in the fall,’’ said Mrs. Flint, as she sat busily 
sewing on a little coat for Benny made out of a pair of 
old pants that had been his father’s. ‘“ If we can only 
all keep well I sha’n’t worry one bit.” 

“No use to worry,”’ said Richard, sighing neverthe- 
less. “There will at least be snow-storms between 
now and February, and I can get shoveling to do.” 

“Wish J could shovel too!” exclaimed little Benny; 
but he was only five years old, with no harder duty 
before him than to be sunshine in his parents’ hearts 
all through the dark days. There was little fat rosy 
Jane, a year younger. 

By God’s blessing they did all keep well, and there 
was vot lacking a quiet cheer in the two humble 
rooms, while the wife sang at her work, the childrea 
played and laughed, and Richard did all he could, 
coming and going, and frequently earning a couple of 
shillings or more by some odd job. And the little 
ones really grew fat and rosy on the hot baked pota- 
toes and the good plain bread. But as the days wore 
by, Christmas drew near, and the great gay city was 
all in a flutter of joyous excitement, the stores all up 
and down the streets were brilliant and enticing, and 
bright expectant little faces peered in at the beautiful 
windows. Mrs. Flint saw it all one morning when she 
was out on some errand, and suddenly realized 
through all her care that Christmas was coming, and 
she had two little child-hearts at home to be glad- 
dened. For the first time the tears rushed to her eyes. 
“They were so happy last year,"’ she sighed, remem- 
bering the loaded stockings and the good hot dinner. 

That night when Benny and Janie were asleep she 
asked Richard if they could spare anything for Christ- 
mas. At first he shook his head, and then he said 
** Maybe.” 

“Of course we can’t touch what we have laid by te 
live on,”’ he said. ‘ But there are two days to Christ- 
mas yet, and if I can earn anything in any way te- 
morrow, you may have it, wife, for our youngsters.” 

So the next day he went forth, while his wife waited 
in hope, taking care of her little ones and telling them 
stories of summer time and summer doings, for fear 
they would get to thinking about Christmas. 

“For he may not get one cent,” sbe thought to her- 
self anxiously. But if he could get even five cents, 
she would not despair. She bad not lingered fer 
nothing by the penny stands on the avenue. 

She put the children early to bed, and sat waiting 
for Richard, while at the same time she ripped up 
some old bead trimming she had once had on a cloak. 
He came in at last, with a gloomy face enough, and 
her heart sank. 

“I’ve stood about all day,’ he said, “and the only 
thing I could get to do was to carry a pile of wreaths 
half a dozen yards, from the pavement into St. Luke’s 
church. And there’s twenty-five cents to keep Christ- 
mas with!” 

He tossed it to her as he spoke. She didn’t cry, nor 
even look gloomy. On the contrary her face grew 
bright. 

“All we want is to make them bappy,” she said 
cheerfully, “ and I guess we can do that with twenty- 
five cents!” 

‘“‘ All right, go ahead,” he replied, brightening as she 
brightened. She got up and put on her shawl and 
hood. 

“I’m going shopping,” she said, laughing; “only 
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gust round in the avenue. You stay here, Rich, and if 
you want work, ravel out that old stocking leg!" 

Then down she sped, and hurried to the street corner 
where she had seen an old German woman selling little 
Christmas trees. Very little they were, only about ten 
inches high, but they were true green cedar, and set in 
a solid round foundation. And there were two small 
white wax doves lodged in the twigs. Only five cents 
for a Christmas tree! She made her selection, had it 
wrapped up with care, and then stepped into a neigh- 
boring grocery where she bought an ear of pop-corn 
and two clay pipes. Three cents more for all that! 
Then she paused. 

“T will just step round to the penny stands in the 
avenue,” she said to herself, and directly she became 
one of the hurrying throng of eager, happy people, 
who were all out getting ready for Christmas. At the 
first stand she bought a little penny doll, a penny 
cradle, and a penny whistle. Then she went on some 
distance and paused again at a stand where a girl was 
selling tiny wax candles, a penny apiece. She bought 
two, a blue one and a red one. 

“Thirteen cents gone!” she calculated. ‘That's 
enough for to-night. I can run out again to-morrow.” 
And she turned homeward, casting keen glances at 
the store windows as she passed to see what possible 
bargains might lurk there for her. 

“ Well, I declare!’’ exclaimed Richard, when she 
came into the room with radiant face, and displayed 
her treasures. ‘“ Of all things, a Christmas tree! You 
do beat everything, Janc!” 

The precious tree was hid safely in the closet, and 
the toys laid beside it. And then Jane shelled the ear 
of corn and Richard popped it in the spider. It 
popped beautifully. 

** Now we will string it,’’ said she, and that was done. 


'« “Did you ravel out the stocking leg?’ she asked 


next; and Richard showed her triumphantly the yarn 
all wound in a tight ball 

“Does it bound?” He threw it to the floor and it 
bounded. 

“Just right fora ball for Benny,” said Jane, “and 
T have a bit of scarlet cloth and a bit of black to cover 
it with. I must cover this ball, and make a wee bit 
nightgown for the dolly, and a little spread for the 
cradle before I go to bed.” 

“T won't be outdone!” said Richard, going to the 
little box of kindlings and taking out a piece of pine. 
*T used to be a master hand at whittling.” 

So Jane stitched and he whittled. He madea really 
nice set of jackstraws for Bennie, including a tiny lad- 
der, a lit le gun, a barrow, a rake, a spear, and a bow, 
among all the host of straight simple straws. 

“Why, that is splendid!” cried his wife. 
make something for Janie.” 

So he found some more pieces of pine, and cut outa 
cunning little bedstead, just large enough for Janie’s 
dearly loved doll, Sophy, who was six inches high 
when she stood up. 

“There’s that empty salt bag I washed the other 
day.” said Jane. “It would make a nice mattress if 
I had anything to fill it.” 

“T'll fill it,” said Richard. “Here are some old 
newspapers, help me strip them up into shreds.” That 
done, they filled the white bag with the soft, springy 
mass, and there was the mattress complete. 

“T’ll make pillows to match to-morrow,” said Jane, 
delighted, “‘and the little sheets, too. Why, it’s after 
ten o’clock! We must hide these things away.” 

Bennie and Janie did not know next day what their 
‘mother sewed upon while she sat with her back 
towards them. They did know, however, that their 
father carried some packages for a grocer and got 
paid in molasses, for that was a great event, and their 
mother immediately made some ginger cookies. But 
No one but she and Santa Claus knew that there was a 
cookey shaped like a horse, and another like a boy, in 
the pan. 

Towards evening she slipped out again, and bought 
& very small candy cane for Benny, and a candy bas- 
ket for Janie, one cent each. Also a little horn of 
sugar plums for each child, two cents more—for a lit- 
tie candy does make Christmas sweeter, say what you 
will. And nuts-make Christmas merrier, too, so she 
bought three cents worth of nuts. Then, last of all, 
would you believe that a little set of dishes could be 
bought for five cents? It can. Very small dishes, 
indeed, and very few, it is true, and not the best of 
china, but stilla set of dishes, and what could make 
little Janie gladder than that? 

Why, it was the very happiest holiday season that 
Richard and Jane had ever known! They were really 
excited over it. They shut the wondering children 
off in one room, while they arranged the tree and the 
presents on the table in the other. A tree, strings of 
pop-corn, lighted candles, a dolly in a cradle, jack- 
straws, a bedstead all furnished, a set of dishes, a red 
and black ball, a gingerbread man and horse, a whistle, 
and nuts and candy. And only twenty-five cents 
spent. Then there were the pipes, they didn’t make 
much show just then; their glory was to come after- 
ward. 

At theiast moment Richard Flint brought in an arm- 
ful of green twigs, which had been swept out of the 
gateway of St. Luke’s when the decorating was done. 
And he and Jane dressed their own little room with 
fir and cedar, to welcome blessed Christmas, but they 
had to do it in a great hurry, for little voices were 
calling the other side of the door, and little hands were 
knocking to be let in. 


“Now do 





**Come, darlings!” cried father and mother, opening 
the door. 

And then wasn’t it beautiful, and were not the little 
child-hearts as happy as any in the land? There were 
breathless Oh’s! of admiration, and shouts of joy, and 
then delighted appropriation of one thing after an- 
other. The ball began to bound, the cradle began to 
rock, the whistle began to whistle, the dishes were set 
out, the nuts began to crack, and O, ifwas such fun 
for Bennie, Janie, and father and mother, too! 








THE THIEF DETECTED. 
By L. T. C. 


ANSY came to me one day saying that if I 

would only give her some silk, some lace and some 
narrow ribbon, she could make her doll Betsey a 
beautiful new cap, and “O, mamma, she needs it ever 
so much!” 

How could I resist such earnest pleading from my 
good little darling? To be sure, Pansy was only eight 
years old, and as far asthe cap for miss Betsey was 
concerned not much could be expected, but the child 
must be gratified ; so I took down the “ piece-bag”’ and 
proceeded to examine the contents. 

A pair of eager eyes were watching me with such 
intent that you might have supposed the fate of a 
nation was to be decided by the selection about to be 
made. First, I took up a piece of sky-blue satin; 
“How would you like this for the lining, Pansy, and 
then have some little blue bows and strings?” 

“But, mamma, dollie must sometimes wear her 
lilac sacque. Couldn’t I have something white?” 
Finding I had such a critical taste to satisfy, I pursued 
my way faithfully until nearly every little bundle 
had been unrolled when, there it was!—a piece of 
lovely while silk—just the thing! Now for the lace and 
ribbon. They were soon found in a box where there 
was also a nice bit of real lace, enough for the frill 
round the face. Pansy danced with delight, and 
grasping her treasures in her dimpled hands hastened 
out to the piazza to her labor of love. 

There, seated upon the floor, surrounded with dolls 
and dolls’ dresses and garments of various sizes, quali- 
ties and styles, was Eva, Pansy’s younger sister, and the 
chubbiest, funniest little sister you ever saw! She 
suspended her toilsome work of getting a party-dress 
belonging to a small, slender wax-doll, to fit the figure 
of asubstantial india rubber doll, twice too large and 
minus one of her features—her nose—it having been 
bitten off by one of the pet guinea-pigs. Evu’s eyes 
grew larger and large: as Pansy in great excitement 
told her what mamma had given ber; nothing was o£ 
any consequence now to Eva but the wonderful cap 
that was to be made by her still more wonderful 
sister. 

Then followed a series of plans as to how the cap 
should be made. Pansy thought she would puff the 
lace upon the silk, but, should the puffs run in one 
direction, or the other? 

Thus they were left in the midst of their consul- 
tations. 

Some little time had passed, during which I had been 
80 much engrossed as almost to forget that there was 
ever any such thing in the world as children, much less 
dolls, dolls’ caps, etc., when our darlings came trudg- 
ing in with ‘breathless excitement, displaying dollie’s 
cap, all finished. 

It was so neatly made, so prettily trimmed with 
cunning little rosettes, just fitting miss Betsey exactly. 
How surprised we were! Why, we looked upon our 
oldest daughter with pride and joy! Such ingenuity! 
What might not the child become! 

As we were in the midst of our congratulations din- 
ner was announced, and Pansy somewhat hesitatingly 
resigned miss Betsey to a comfortable place on the 
piazza, carefully leaving the new and becoming article 
of dress beside her. 

Now comes the sad part of my story. Before all the 
family had left the dining-room cries from the chil- 
dren, indicating the deepest distress, summoned every 


one—even from the most distant parts of the house; | 


and lo! what trouble! The cap was gone! and what 
was still more strange, it could not be found. 

The most difigent search was made by the servants,— 
by every one, and still no trace of it! 

Could any one have gone upon the plazza and taken 
it away? No, not without being seen; and the more 
we thought of it the more of a mystery it became. 
All our philosophy, however failed to comfort poor 
little Pansy’s heart. After toiling so faithfully and 
with such happy results, to find this suddenly 
acquired tredsure swept away in a breath was too 
much for the courage of a child. Eva asked her papa 
if he supposed,God knew where the dollie’s cap was 
gone, 

Papa said, “* Yes.” 

“Then why don’t he tell, if he is such a good God?” 

Pansy’s grief was lost in surprise at the irreligion of 
her little sister. Now, as on many other similar 
occasions when Eva's questions became rather puz- 
zling, I was only too glad to leave her with her father 
for instruction. 

Pansy and I stole away fora nice walk, in which I 
promised her many nice things for miss Betsey, but 
the mystery of the doll’s cap remained unexplained. 

Several weeks later, during the cooler hours of a 
perfect summer’s day, we were all out on tne piazza 
enjoying the beauties of the lovely sceue before us, 





when our attention was attracted by a pair of robins 
sedulously employed in carrying worms to their young. 
By repeatedly following their course, we observed that 
they were lost to our sight in a grape-vine which grew 
most luxuriantly near the garden wall. 

Suspecting these birds to be the same pair tbat, in 
the hands of some wicked boys, and greatly to our 
indignation, had been ruthlessly robbed of both eggs 
and nest from a fir-tree overhanging the piazza, I 
called to the gardener to bring me the steps, that I 
might satisfy my curiosity in this respect. 

For many years these birds had occupied the same 
nest, and were so accustomed to our friendly visite 
and scrutiny that they appeared to rather enjoy our 
friendship, scarcely ever showing any signs of fear 
unless we introduced some stranger to their neighbor- 
hood. 

On mounting the s‘eps and carefully separating the 
large, sheltering leaves, the nest was quite easily found, 
and, sure enough, the old bird, perched on an adjoin- 
ing twig, evidently felt no fear, but sat, undisturbed, 
as if to see what we might think of her young family. 

Imagine my surprise on discovering four enterprising 
young robins snugly reposing in a luxurious nest, 
composed in part of Valenciennes lace, silk and 
ribbon, with here and there a rosette peeping out over 
the heads of the aristocratic brood! I noticed a piece 
of ribbon—probably once a string, interwoven with 
the softer portions of the nest and finishing with an 
end which fell gracefully over the side and fluttered 
with every passing breeze. 

“Miss Betsey’s cap!” I exclaimed. ‘So, Mistress 
Robin, you are the thief! It was you who stole 
dollie’s cap from poor little Pansy!" 

The only answer I got was a complacent winking 
from the young ones, and the old robin who still sat 
on the twig was so rude as to proceed to arrange her 
plumage. My next duty was to descend from my 
height, walk as fast as possible up to the house and 
report myself as a discoverer. I cannot describe to you 
the excitement which then followed. It was amusing 
in the extreme. At first much doubt was expressed, 
and I must confess that it struck me rather peculiarly 
to have my truthfulness questioned, not being 
accustomed to such an experience. But to see is te 
believe, sometimes, at least—and so it was in this 
case. 

One after another would mount the steps and gaze 
to their satisfaction. When Papa took up little Paney 
she said, ‘‘ Why, there is the rosette I made for dollie'’s 
cap on the top of the little robin’s head! But I am 
glad they have such a nice silky home!" 

Eva proposed that Pansy should “make a bow or 
rosette for every one of the little robins, so that they 
might not feel badly—and,” she then added, “ just 
think, God knew all the time where miss Betsey’s cap 
was—and he would not tell us because he takes care 
of the little birds and he wanted them to have some 
bows and rosettes because the naughty boys tore the 
other nest to pieces.” 





Pujzles, 


A METAGRAM. 


Entire I am a word of five letters, and without me you 
would not exist. Transpose me and I am a planet. Take 
away a letter and transpose the remainder, and I am to listers. 
Now behead me and 1am part of grain; transpose and I am 
a verb. Change the last letter and people travel miles te 
admire me; transpose me and I follow the sea; spell me baek- 
ward and Iam an animal; change my first letter and lame 
covering; change it again and Iam what you do overy day; 
transpose and I am a favorite with most old ladies; add@ a 
final letter and I indicate feeling; change one letter and 
transpose, and Iam at times much sought after; subtract a 
letter and transpose, and I am an article; behead me, and I 
am a personal pronoun. All the letters used are found ia the 
entire word. Eve RB. ¥. 





POETICAL Ptr. 
** Ni het reled sayd fo rat, 
Drilbeus growthu thiw tagreest acre, 
Chea inmute dan enunse rapt, 


Rof eth dogs ese herveryewe.” TALL Ber. 


Mrxep Fraser LETTERS. 
Mre tii ahe ponest len hn arivate iife? 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
A consonant. 
An article of apparel. 
A girl’s name. 
An Indian pipe. 
To induce. 
A snare. 
A consonant. 


Voura. 


Eo. C. Hurr. 


A SQUARE WORD. 
A flat plate. 
Notion. 

An animal. 


Quiet. Lena. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DBC. 6. 
A Charade.—Hland-cur-chief—(Handkerchief.) 
A Metagram.—Seal, meal, real, teal, weal, zeal, peal, heal, head. 
Characteristics.—1. Edward 1. 2. Napoleon. 3. “ Stonewall” Jagg, 


son. 
4 Square Word.— 


ar >E 
BOoOMp> 
reson 
rege 


4a Enigma.—saata Claus. 
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THE COUNTRY'S GREATEST DANGER. 
(The Nation.) 

HE country isin no such danger, either from the 
‘‘ possibly innocent plural wives’’ of the Mormons 
or from the Chinese harlots, or from the accumulation 
of untaxed property in the hands of the Church, orfrom 
the assaults of the priests on the public schools, as it is 
from the McDonalds, and Joyces, and Shepherds, and 
Caseys. It is they who are the real polygamists, and 
priests, and demagogues, and harlots of our time. It 
is they who threaten school and church and home with 
desecration or destruction. They are the real sappers 
of the foundations of liberty. It is they and their 
kind who, “ ever since the fall of Adam for his trans- 
gression,’ have been the worst enemies of popular 
government, the forerunners of tyranny and degrada- 
tion. They are the real foes of the public schools. Their 
taxed property is a greater injury to the State than all 
the untaxed ecclesiastical property in the civilized 
world. The loss of faith in justice, in law, in individ- 
ual honesty, in man’s capacity for self-government, 
which is caused by their operations, is the great polit- 
ical danger of our time, to which the people ought to 
give their attention. Laws are but words on paper 
until they come to be executed; justice is but a name 
unless the law stands behind it; and whether the laws 
are executed or justice finds support in law depends 
on the character and capacity of the men who fil] the 
civil service of the Government. No nation ever yet 
perished, or even suffered seriously, because the legis- 
lation was defective. In civilized countries, as a gen- 
eral rule, the constitution or the acts of the legislature 
on the whole make for security and tranquillity; the 
decay, when it sets in, results from the inability of the 
government to get fidelity and obedience from its 
servants. In Turkey, to-day, the people would be hap- 
py and prosperous if the Sultan’s edicts were carried 
out. It is because the civil service is filled with knaves 
and peculators and ignoramuses who pay little heed 
to his edicts that the Empire is going to pieces. Some 
- of the signs of the times among ourselves bear a comic 
resemblance to those of the great historic declines. 
What, for instance, could be more striking aud in- 
structive than the handing over of the Indian service 
in despair by the President to the missionary societies ? 
Does it not look absurdly like the rise of the bishops 
into the position of civil rulers when the Roman ad- 
-ministration went to pieces under the blows of the 








-barbarians? And is not such a confession of helpless49 


mess on the part of the State enough to set men think- 
ing as well as laughing? 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
(The Nation.] 

T ought to be said in all honesty, however, 
that those who think the public schools are not 
-all they ought to be have a good deal to say for them- 
selves. The Catholic clergy, who clamor for religious 
' instruction as a necessary part of education, belong to 
a school which includes a good many Protestants, and 
which does not believe in the policy of leaving the 
.@haracter to be moulded by circumstances after the 
arts of reading and writing have been supplied. In 
fact, the discussion which is now raging over the 
school question, both here and in England, is almost 
as much between the friends of little and those of 
much training, as between those of secular and those 
-of religious teaching. The former do not want the 
State to take any responsibility about the child’s 
moral culture, and the latter want it to take a great 
deal, and they know no way of securing moral culture 
» except by the systematic teaching of religious beliefs. 
But it is easy to see why these should have a much 
~ harder task here than anywhere else. There is prob- 
ably no country in the world in which there is at this 
moment less faith in the possibility or expediency of 
influencing character in youth by purely didactic 
' methods than in this. The whole tone of society and 
-the spirit of our institutions are against it. Hardly 
anything is believed among us, by either young or 
old, because somebody has said it. There are prob- 
ably fewer people among us than anywhere else in 
the world whose theory of life is not the result of their 
own experience, or who are under many obligations to 
authority for the solution of moral problems. In- 
deed, the overthrow of authority has been so complete 
that it has worked the ruin of doctrinal preaching in 
the pulpits. Doctrinal preaching is necessarily au- 
thoritative. It consists in the dicta of commentators; 
but few persons are found willing to listen to dicta. 
* ‘The result is that the ministers are drawn more and 
more into a sort of coUperative speculation, in which 
the congregation can take part, and in which the 
nearest approach to instruction consists in the sug- 
-gestion of probabilities and the drawing of analogies. 
There are, too, in all classes, and even in the churches, 
differences of opinion as to the sanctions and origin of 
moral rules, and as to the precise connection of morals 
‘with religion, which, however slight, would prevent 
any united action even in any one denomination as to 
the kind of moral instruction which should be given 
in the schools by the State. The feeling that “they 
didn’t know everything down in Judee” is far wider 
and deeper than the people who are fretting them- 
selves about the safety of the schools imagine it is, - It 





is concealed by denominational statistics, but only 


faintly concealed. The denominations which make 
fewest demands on members for definitions of their 
beliefs are growing more rapidly than any others, and 
those which a few years ago were most exacting on 
this point are silently relaxing their discipline. In 
fact, there is an enormous and growing amount of 
vagueness of belief about all the higher problems of 
existence <oncealed under both church-going and 
church-membersbip. 

It would be a great mistake, too, to suppose that the 
Catholic Church is exempt from these influences. 
There is, as her history has shown, no power either in 
her creed or her discipline to save her from theaction of 
the various modifying agencies of modern civilization. 
She may not have changed her doctrines or machinery ; 
but her members have changed, so that she has no 
longer the same hold on the world. A man’s going to 
mass and confession does not mean now what it meant 
even fif.y years ago. No government in our day is 
afraid to encounter her. Bishops go to prison in 
Prussia without exciting much more attention than if 
they were defaulting clerks, and the Pope’s curses in 
Rome die on the empty air. Catholic laymen, too, 
after they get above the peasant class, know well that 
aman is somehow in our times not so well equipped 
for the fierce and bitter struggle of modern society by 
a clerical education as by a secular one, and shrink 
more and more from encountering the scientific school 
burdened with clerical solutions of physical and moral 
problems. Nobody is thoroughly easy with a creed 
which keeps him constantly on the defensive in the 
society of other educated men, and Catholics are very 
apt in our time to find themselves in that position. So 
that, altogether, it is hard to see any reason for be- 
lieving the school question serious, though there is no 
doubt it may here and there prove troublesome, 


THE CONDITION OF SUCCESS. 
(Harper’s Weekly.) 

HE indispensable condition of Republican 

success in 1876 is therefore evident. It is that 
the candidate shall be in himself the proof that there 
will be no continuation of those things which have so 
radically alienated immense numbers who would pre- 
fer to vote the Republican ticket, but who will not 
vote it merely because it is the Republican ticket. 
Republicaus ought to see clearly that as Grant himself 
could not possibly be re-elected, so none of the Grant 
group can be elected. Itis the Administration which 
has endangered and defeated the party, and any ean- 
didate who would represent substantially a continu- 
ance of the Administration in the general character 
and spirit that we have mentioned would be surely 
defeated. The signsyof the times upon this point are 
absolutely unmistakable. .The only man whom the 
Republicans can elect is some man whom the Admin- 
istration coterie would strongly oppose, because his 
career and character would be the guarantee of a 
total change in the tone of administration. 


CHRISTIANS SHOULD NOT SNEER. 
(Congregationalist) 

HE teachings, real or alleged, of natura} 

science, must not be met with sneers. A sneer is 
not a Christian’s weapon; nor a weapon for any re- 
spectable man to use in dealing with an opinion fairly 
put forth by a man that is respectable. Argument is 
always in order; sarcasm and ridicule sometimes may 
be;. but sneering is different, and is on a lower level. 
Nothing is gained by it, with sensible men; much is 
often lost. It is a mark in itself of a narrow mind. 
Nothing in the history of the contest between religion 
and science, so far as there has been a eoutest, justifies 
any feeling or affectation of contempt for his antago- 
nist on the part of the upholder of religion; though 
all things justify courage and confidenee. He who 
has courage can be fair. There are special obligations, 
too, upon the Christian, who reveres God, binding 
him to look with respect upon the results of all dili- 
gent study of the works of God. He degrades himself 
and dishonors his faith, if be falls into mocking and 
sneering. We wish we did not know that there is 
still some need that these remarks should be made. 


EDUCATION AND SUFFRAGE. 
(Hartford Courant.) . 

HE question of universal education must fol- 
T low very closely that of universal suffrage. It 
would have been better, indeed, could it have gone 
before, for that republic is most secure whose suffrage 
is based upon intelligence. But the universal suffrage 
we now have, with all its possibilities of danger for 
the future. The Republican party won this right, 
and it is only proper that the same party should take 
up the educational question and ke furever secure. 
that bulwark of a free people—the free school. There 
is no third-term bid concealed in this. It cannot be 
made such an issue as to demand the retlection of 
General Grant for its success. The great majority 
of the American people believe in the idea, and will 
be ready, at the first opportunity, to engraft i® upon 
the fundamental law of the nation, so firmly that no 
insidious efforts of religionists of any name can re- 
move it. There is no prominent Republican who does 
not favor the principle, and consequently there can 
be no necessity for preferring one man to another, so 
far as this issue isconcerned. The issue is important, 
but it cannot be made the one vital issue of a national 
campaign, and an effort to make it so would ,be inju- 
dicious. It would look like an attempt to dodge the 





more important questions (for the present hour) of # 
sound currency and of honesty in public officials. 
But the introduction of this school question, as is well 
remarked by the Boston Journal, marks anottier ad- 
vance in the cause of human rights, and of thé secur- 
ity and perpetuity of the Republic. It can no longer 
be said that the Republican party has no war cry but 
the “ bloody shirt.” The party swings to thé breeze 
its banner with the words: “ Equal rights to all: Hon- 
est money: Honest administration: Free awd non- 
sectarian schools.” oh 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
(Vermont Chronicle:] 

+ is an invidious task to criticise the obsequies 

of an eminent citizen. But it certainly seems that 
the high respect and honor which are paid to the life- 
less body of a departed man would better become his 
living person and presence. To give our appreciation 
and demonstrations of respect to living men, would be 
gratifying to them and honorable to us. A quiet 
funeral is not inappropriate to the noblest man. But 
to carry a dead body, that was once the temple of an 
illustrious spirit, around the country, for the purpose 
of paying to it tributes of funeral eulogium, that 
could be better given at another time and in other 
circumstances, is out ofjall good taste. And especially 
does this ill-taste become notorious when the body is 
borne through and beyond where the living man re- 
sided, to receive funeral honors in a city further on, 
and is then returned over the same route to the place 
of final ovation and interment. If we should render 
more respect to our living men, they would appreciate 
the grateful tribute while they lived, and it would 
render needless such ill-considered ceremonies after 
they are dead. 


HIGH-PRICED PEWS. 
(The Interior.) 


POOR, but honest, young man went to a 
large city, arid after he and his wife had set up 
the little cook-stove and tacked down the “rag- 
carpet,’’ set about finding their Sabbath-home and 
their pastor. They were both delighted and surprised 
to hear the pure, simple, old gospel in a splendid 
eburch. They loved to read of Christ preaching from 
a fish boat to the people on shore, and the plain, old 
gospel, in a fine church, seemed an incongruity to 
their simple, rural minds. They loved Dr. X. for that 
sermon. “Eighty dollars,” blandly answered the 
sexton. Next they tried Dr. Y.’s church. “Sixty 
dollars, young man. In my opinion, 8 man who 
cannot give the small sum of sixty dollars to the Lord 
doesn’t care much about the Lord,” which was proba- 
bly true, unless the Lord sball pave a city with brick 
for the poor, and reserve the golden streets with ame-~ 
thyst curb-stones for the brown-stone front disciples. 
Any young man who is of any account, present or 
prospective, scorns the offer ef charity. If he cannot 
pay his full share of ecclesiastieal luxuries, he will not 
accept them asa gratuity. That is the kind of young 
men that we need most of allin our churches. How 
many of them do we drive out, in the course of a year, 
by our costly and expensive establishments? 


COMMON SENSE. 
(The Golden Rule.] 

HERE is nothing in which this admirable 

quality shows to greater advantage than in the 
interpretation of religious doctrines. The Bible is a 
book that should be read like other books, in a broad 
and comprehensive way. The landscape of truth is 
like the landscape of nature. It is uneven-in its 
surface. It has its crests and its valleys. Some truths 
stand higher than others,—are more attractive and 
influential for good than others. There are facts 
in the Bible record which are of littk value to 
the soul. They quicken no moral sense; they give 
vision to no spiritual faculty; they modify no evil 
temper; they assuage no grief; they give no inspira- 
tion to the plans and purposes of life. Recitation 
of these is useless. Far-fetched deductions from 
them are of no value. The length of the creation 
period, the tonnage of the ark,. the capillary rela- 
tions of Sampson’s strength, the guerrilla skirmishes 
of the Judges, the ram’s horn. signals in front of 
the walls of Jericho—these are questions about which 
no sensible Christian eares a fig. Belief in them 
affords no standard of saving faith. They serve 
no other purpose than to keep alive a speculation 
which is silly because it results in nothing practical. 
Out of these old shucks and shells there germinates 
no virtue and no grace. What we need as regards the 
Bible is a rational interpretation of its history, and its 
doctrines. All extreme deductions and inferences 
weaken the popular faith in the Scriptures, and loosen 
thesalutary hold which their aggregate teachings have 
upon the popular conduct.. To insist that a man should 
believe the incredible, is the very way to destroy all 
faithin him. What should be put before the people 
is what the people can understand and appropriate to 
supply their religious needs day by day. The best way 
to make the average man [reverence the Bible is so to 
explain it that it shall seem a sensible book to him. 
Make it to his soul what bread is to a hungry man, and 
be will prize it. Bring out clearly, brethren, the great 
life-giving thought of the Scriptures,—the thought 
which puts men in proper relations with God and their 
fellow men, and you have made it answer the great 
purpose for which it was writteu. 








Dec. 22, 1875. 
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CHURCH sock ah 

HE trouble with ch Aa 

and it inheres in the very nature of 
things,—is that they are apt to be over- 
formal. And this formality springs from 
the fact that they are not natural. The 
New England conception of the church 
is that it is a purely spiritual association, 
and not a social one at all. Hence the 
“sociable’’ which the pastor has an- 
nounced from the pulpit is a profound 
embarrassment to them. There are rea- 
sons for this embarrassment. The socia- 
ble is beid in the church edifice, which 
they bave always been taught to look 
upon as the house of God, built for His 
formal worship, and in which all the 
exercises were to be of a strictly religious 
character, and specially solemn. The 
very atmosphere of the place, therefore, 
is destructive of that freedom and ease 
of manners, of that lightness and brill- 
jiancy of conversation, which are to a 
sociable what the leaven is.to the loaf. 
Social life means jokes and playful 
squibs, repartee, flashes of wit, the play 
of humor, the pungent sarcasm, the 
hearty laugh which bas no reason in it 
save the jovial spirit of the laughers; and 
to expect that people, especially young 
people, are to feel at liberty to indulge 
in these various pleasantries in the very 
room where they have heard the earnest 
prayer and solemn bymn, and which is 
associated with the gravest memories of 
their lives, is asking too much of human 
yature. The people are vot to blame if 
they are sober and stiff and awkward, 
distant and unsocial. The fault lies in 
the place. There is a place to laugh, as 
well as a time; and a church is not a 
place where a man loves to explode a 
rocket-like joke, or where a wag can 
tickle the company with the dryness of 
his drollery. As long as religion is 
preached as applicable only to a certain 
range of faculties it will never elicit the 
hearty co-operation of the remaining 
faculties in man. Our experience has 
been that a sociable held in a public hall 
ora private house is worth ten held in 
the rooms of the church. If you want 
the people to be funny, to be jolly, to be 
happy, meaning by these terms what the 
average human being means by them, 
bring them together in a place where 
these exercises do not seem desecration. 
We have been delightfully suprised to 
see how much good fellowship there is 
in people if they only have an opportu- 
nity to show it. A man can’t laugh 
through a tube twenty feet long. No 
more can you get a good human joke 
through a church door. Throw open the 
doors of your houses, friends, and ask all 
the people to come down and see you; 
throw formality to the dogs, and let 
them come together in a hearty, off-hand 
fashion, and your rooms will be as full 
of the pleasant murmurs of happy fellow- 
ship ‘as a grove in summer is full of the 
murmur of leaves when the wind is 
eoquetting with the branches. “ Rejoice 
evermore.”’—Golden Rule, 





PuUBLIC LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED 
Strates.—There are in the United States 
more than seventy public libraries which 
contain over 25,000 volumes each. Of 
these, nine possess more than 100,000 
volumes, seven more than 50,000 and 
less than 100,000, and seventeen more 
‘than 35,000 and less than 50,000. The 
-largest collection is the Congress Libra- 
Ty, which has 261,000 volumes. The 
Public Library of Boston contains nearly 
the same number, and increases at the 
rate of 15,000 volumes a year. Harvard 
College has 200,000; the Astor and the 
Mercantile of New York, 148,000 each 
the Mercantile and the bibrary Company 


of Philadelphia, 105,000 and 101,000 res-| | 


pectiveiy; the Athenwum of Boston, 
103,000; and Yale College 100,000. The 
New York State Library, at Albany, has 
67,500 volumes, not ineluding the Law 
Library, which has 25,500. The Society 
Library of New York possesses 64,000 
volumes; the Public, of Cincinnati, 62, 
000; the Peabody Institute, of Baltimore, 
56,000; the Antiquarian Society of Wor- 
cester 55,000; and the Apprentices’ of 
New York, and Dartmouth College, 50,000 
each. Those which contain more than 
35,000 are as follows: the Mercantile of 
Brooklyn, Watkinson of Hartford, Mer-|| 
cantile of St. Louis, Cornell University, 
Historical Society of New York, State of 
Maryland, State of Miclfigan, Public of 
_ Chicago, Statefof Ohio, Mercantile of San 





Francisco, Surgeon-General’s Office at 
Washington, University of Virginia, City 
of Springfield, State of Massachusetts; 
Public School of 8t. Louis, Bowdoin_Col- 
lege, and the Mercantile of Ciucinnati.— 
Appletons’ American Cyclopa@dia, re- 
vised edition, article “ Library.” 





TITLES FOR NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SincIne Books.—A witty writer in the 
National Baptist, apprehensive lest the 
purveyors of music-books for ** our sung- 
to-death young people,’’ may have ex- 
hausted their ingenuity in devising titles 
for their collections, submits the follow- 
ing, which he thinks must “commend 
themselves to their judgement and taste.”’ 
For example: _“ Fragrant Flowers from 
Zion’s Hills;” ‘The Musical Warbler ;”’ 
“Lays of the Turtle Dove;” * Tinkling 
Belis of Judah;” ‘‘The Hanging Harps 
of Babylon;” “The Syrophenician 
Tympanum;” ‘“ The Jubilant Mocking- 
Bird; ** The Soundivg-brass and Tink- 
ling Symboller;” ‘The Metallic Social 
Hymnal;”’ “The Fiddle-de-de Song- 
ster;’”? ‘The Jerusalem Bagpipes;” 
“The Siloam Jews-Harp;”’ ‘* The Swash- 
ing Melodist;”’ ‘The Melodious Ear 
Opener;” ‘The Carbuncle and Juniper 
Berry;” ‘The Sylvan Screamer;” 
“The Rural Ragout;”’ “The Silver 
Music-Pipe;” ‘The Golden Links of 
Gladness;” “The Capernaum Harmon- 
ium;” ‘Chips from the Golden Rafter;’ 
“The Leaden Songs of Zion;” ‘* Dew- 
Drops from Hermon;” “ Pomegranates 
from the Garden of Eden;” * Clusters 
from the Vineyard of Song;’’ “ Musical 
Nosegay;’”’ “Blossoms from the Rose 
Bush of Sharon;’” “ Olive Leaves from 
the Beak of Noah’s Dove;”’ ‘‘ The Chaplet 
of Sunflowers;” ‘The Holyhock Gar- 
land;”’ * Bubbles from Musical Pipes ;"’ 
“Swells from the Ocean of Song.” 


—Sheridan, (not Phil.) one day, 
being dressed in a very handsome pair of 
new boots, meta friend, when the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued: **Those are hand- 
some boots, Sherry. Who made them?” 
‘““Hoby.” “How did you prevail on 
him?’ “Guess.” ‘“* I suppose you talk- 
ed him over in the old way.” ** No—that 
won’t do, now.” “Then, when they 
came home, you ordered half-a-dozen 
pair more?” “No.” “ Perhaps you gave 
a check on Hammersly, which you knew 
would not be honored?” ‘No, no, no— 
in short, you might guess till to morrow, 
before you hit it; I paid for them !”’ 


_ BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Pure at Lew Rates. 


A more seasonable present than furs can 
hardly be imagined, and we therefore take 
pleasure in calling attention to the large and 
elegant assortment offered at Taylor’s Bazar, 
No. 353 Eighth Avenue. In consequence of 
the lateness of the season, they are giving 
their customers ten per cent. discount, and 
goods will be sent C. O. D. with the privilege 
of examination before acceptance. This 
liberality will rightfully attract numerous 
purchasers.—Exchange. 














OnE of the best places in which to select 
a Holiday Present is the store of Messrs. 
Balch, Price & Co., at 376 Fulton, near Smith 
street, Brooklyn. Their stock of Seal Sacques, 
Fur-lined Sik eres. att Boas a 

e popular furs is unsu y any other 
house. In Fancy Hats and Bonnets for ladies 
and misses their assortment of styles is most 
complete, while every desirable style of Hat 
or Cap in Silk, Cloth, Felt, or Fur, for gentle- 


men, youth, or boys can be found at their 
establishment. They are also direct rters 
of Dent's Celebrated Kid Gloves, English Silk 


Umbrellas, Fine Canes, and — a Ze suit- 


able for Holiday Presents.—A 
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Anthracite, Bituminous : Timber} £x: 


LANDS civttainteeneentn. Apply to 
_« ° PB W. SHEAFER, Pottsville, Pa 





Financial. 





From Monday, Dee, 13, to Saturday, 
Dec. 18. 


Wall St. Topics.—Unbroken quiet continues 
in all departments of the financial market, due 
partly to the character of the times, and partly to 
the usualfjdullness which almostj invariably marks 
the close of the year. The probable course of 
legislation is too uncertain to have any effect, and 
the various measures thus far introduced in Con- 
gress have scarcely been noticed on the Street. 

Government Bonds.— 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 

13. 14. 16. 16. 17. 2B. 
66, r@g........ "B1, 11996 11936 119% 119% 119% 119% 
6s, =. ieimeal "8 Wy WAX 125 AY INK 

68 5-208, cp..."65, TIBK 115% M6% 116% 116K 116 
6s 5-208,n. cp.’65, 12034 120% 121 120 120% 
66 5-208, cp. ..'67, 12% = 12336 123} 123% 123% 
66 5-208, cp. .’68, 122% 13 13% 123 12334 
5s 10-408 reg . i In 17% «IT «=NITK «LIT 
5s 10-408 cp...... 17% NTK 18 11844 118% 118% 
5s, funded cp ’81, lve liTss LIT% 118 118 117% 
6s currency..... 122% 122 M 122% 12K 122% 

Gold,.— 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec 

a i. Lb. 16. 17. = 

seanenedondon 14 lM 114 114% 
o. Tenders. rs in wd rae a. 87.43 wa 


Stocks, etc.—The highest quotations during the 
week were as follows: 


Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. Dec. 
= uu. 15. 17. 18. 
N.Y.C.& a. Be 05% 105 105% xi 104% 
Harlem . 14 134% 1345 134% OC. BAG 
rhe. ....ccccccee 16% 16% 17% Ik 16% 15% 
Lake Shore..... 624 Gig GI 61% 61x 61% 
Northwestern. 0% WK Ws 29% 3s 
do 11 565% 5 6% one 55 
Rock Island.. «NOMS 104g 1045 Wx 1044 104% 
% .  eene 36% 85% 35% 85% BB 
do pref...... 6 «666 & 664 66 66 
Ohio & Miss 174 217% «O17 17 6% 16% 
Central o 16 05 16 056% W6x 106 
Del., L. & W 119% 11935¢ ITOK 119% 119% 119% 
Han & St. Jos.. 22% 2% @ 2236 214 «21 
— Pacitfic.. 1m? 6% 15% 75 15% 
wah pad 25 ret) 125 
West’ *atin Tel.. "Tos 76% 76 76% 7% 76% 
At.& Pacific Tel 2 2% 18% 8%s 2% 18% 
Quicksilver.... 18% 18 18% 18 1% 18% 
do pref. 24% 24 U4 U% 25 P2374 
Pacific Mail.... 00% 40% 40% 40% 40% 39% 
Adams Ex...... 2% W2y WAX Wee MY 12% 
ME, Miercopecce SIX «5T% «65T% «OTK 57% 
OU. 6. Tig.....00- 57 Bb OHO 59 a 
Wells, Fargo... 8 & icy 834 M hs 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.85@4.854 4.89@ 4.8914 








FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of al! issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates,for immediate delivery. in large or 
small amounts to suit all classes'of investors and 
Institutions; and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Registered Certificates, Exchange of Coupon 
Bonds for Registered, Collec on et interest, &c., 
attended to on favorable term 

All other marketable Stocks “and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission ; Gold ——— and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and soid. 


FISK & HATCH. — 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 306 & 398 CANAL 8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dellars. 

—- — Million Doliars. 
r cent. Interest allowed. | 
=. = io I wegen, French ane Ge 
G. 8. CHAPIN tre HAINES, . Pres’t. 
4. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


7,8, and (0 Per Cent. 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS. ware “i 
ILROAD pore, 
AND OTHER CHOIC t AECURITLE 
G 0 TO 12 PER CENT., 
FOR SALE ON FAVORABLE TERMS BY 


ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 


No. 4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
N. B. Investment securities our specialty % years. 


iO PER CENT. NET. 


Improved ru First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
= value ascertained by personal ¢ ction. In 

years’ business have never lost a dollar. We 

ay vy the interest pro mpuiy. semi-annually, in New 

a No customer of ours ever waited a day for 

pterest, not even during the hardest time that 

pate is likel oe to see. Her prosperity is now 

certain. Sen uti oulare. References in 
every State ye] ‘Onto J.B. WATKINS & CO., 

WREN 
[< Jollee throughout the West a specialty 














At JACKSON'S 


A Splendid Line of Black Cashmeres and Meri- 
noes, from 75 cents per yard. 


Bombazine and Henrietta Cloth at a great re- 
duction. 


Choice Black Silks. 


A Good Article at $1. 
New Designs for Beaver Shawls at Reasonable 
Prices. 
Crape for Veils and Trimmings, all qualities. 


Alpacas, Mohairs, Empress Cloth, and Camel’s 
Hair, at a great bargain. 


729 Broadway, 
Cor. Waverly Place, New York. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
“4. Broadway, opp. Hetrone™ tan. CHROMOS and 
pete 





AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
= rms, MEGA PEs. ALBUMS AXD PHO- 
TOGRAPES oF y CEL RTI a Viewen, tern Slides 
* Seputasiurers of Photonrephic Materials, 





FURS. 


Ten per cent Discount. 


in consequence of the lateness of the Season we 
are giving our customers the above liberal dis- 
counts on the balance of our Stock of Fine Furs 
which is replete with the choicest assortment. 

Goods sent C.O.D. with Se wivilege of EXAM~ 
INATION before ACCEP ARCK K, and an allow- 
nee mq 10 per cent. ps the following LOW 


REAL SEAL SACQUES. ’ 


We respectfully invite the attention of our 
trons to our large assortment of REAL tha 
SACQUES, which is considered the most complete 
in the city. : 


A.—REAL SEAL SACQUE, satin-lined and 
handsomely quilted 
B.—REAL SEAL SACQUE, handsomély lined 
Re Bins cc 0c dnc ccccnchaeenencedeariana 
C.—REAL SuETLAND SEAL SACQUE, full size 
and length, extra fine qt ty 100 
D.—REAL SHETLAND SEAL Acgt Eg, best 
workmanship, lined with nse Turkish 
satin, beautifully embroidered 
French Seal Sacques, same trimmings and finish 
as the REAL, at $25, $35, $44. 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, best make, 
18, $20, and $25 
Ladies’ Black Astrachan Sacques, extra long.. 35 00 


REAL MINK FURS. | 


We use none but the finest and most perfect 
skins, which are especially selected for our manu- 
facture. The Mufis and Collars are penSeomany 
lined with the best Turkish Satin and trimmed 
with Heavy Tassels, and the Boas with rich cro- 
chet Ornaments. 


OUR MINK MUFFSare warranted to consist of 
one full skin for each and every stripe. 

OUR MINK SETS, of Muff and Boa or Collar, at 
970. $25, $30. 
om MINK SETS, very dark and fine, $35, $40, 


FINEST EASTERN MINK SETS in the market, 
$50, $69, and #70. 


SEALSKIN FURS. ! 


REAL SHETLAND opal ett elegantly 
trimmed, at $20, $25, $30, $35 a 

FRENCH SEAL SETS, with ~ ot trimming as 
the Real, $7.50, $10, and $13.50. 


#75 08 


REAL LYNX oott tg one. $23, $27, $ 

FRENC H LYNX SETS, war ed equal to ene 
Real, at $7, $8.50, $10, che 

REAL ALASKA SABLE “SETS, choice quality, 
$13.50, $15, $17. v 

BLACK MAR 


TEN sure $8.50 $10, ana $12.50. 
50, $6.50, and $8.50. 


ts, of Muff aoe Boa or 


Imitation Mink Sets. 
Real Siberian Rauirrel 
Collar, at $6.50. #8, and $9. 
Children’s Fur Sets many wae and elegant de- 
signs, from $1.25 to #13 per se 
ecnildren’ 's White Fur 1 8 sizes, $5.50, $6.50, 
Children’s White Fur Peoques. with Silver Gray 
Cc pan border trimming, $1.50 
8 will be sent C. O. D. J ‘EXPRESS, with 
the privilege of examination *pefore acceptance. 
As these inducements ure offered only fora short 
time, we would suggest to all a to pur- 
chase Furs not to deprive themselves this oc 
ad to obtain reliable goods at reasonab. 
pri ces. 


TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 


353 Eighth Avenue, 


Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Furs for Holiday Presents. 
BALCH, PRICE & CO., 


376 FULTON ST., near Smith St., 


Manufacturer of Fine FURS of every 
description, for LADIES, MISSES 
and CHILDREN, GENTLEMEN, 
YOUTH and BOYS. SEAL GOODS 
in great variety in Sacques, Muffs, 
Boas, Turbans, Gloves and Mufflers, 
and other choice Goods, suitable for 
Holiday Presents. al 


Balch, Price & Co., | 
376 Fulton, near Smith St., Brooklyn. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. BENNETTS, 


ELEGANT SCARFS, 300 FULTON St. 
SILK MUFFLERS, BROOKLYN, 
SILK WRISTLETS, 
SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
FUR TOP GLOVES, 
SILK SUSPENDERS, 
DENT’S KID GLOVES 








FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
IN 
ONE AND TWO BUTTONS, 
GARNIER’S KID GLOVES 
IN | 
MODES AND ALL THE 
NEW PARTY COLORS. 


BENNETT'S, 
300 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN. 





H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


PSA OS 


Reon ahpreensnymeoyh 


ue. » for steep or flat 
Rasken for old Leaky 4 ' 
Coment, for repairing Leaks on Roofs 
Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
wit all colors—for oemae i work. 
ire-P Coating, for wood work, 
eller an 2 team Pipe Coverings. 
Packing, flat and round, els 
and Shea 
‘Lint — DBE, 


ashing Felts, Moth-Proof 
se, da sil d 
oe an - y applied. Send for 


H. W. JOHNS, G7 Maiden Lane, BY. 
Patentee and Manufacturer. Establishe2 1858, 
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Farm and Garden. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—We are always pleased to 
receive from farmers any communications relating to 
their business, whether intended for the purpose of 
gaining information or of conveying it. There are 
very few farmers so wise that they may not some- 
times have occasion to make inquiries, and probably 
none who would hesitate to furnish answers where 
their own experience enables them to doso. No man 
who has ever derived benefit from the reported ex- 
perience of others would willingly lose an opportunity 
of repaying the obligation by imparting any facts iv 
his possession that may possibly profit his neighbors. 
By this reciprocity of knowledge all ure made wiser, 
and there is no class of men so much benefited by this 
mutual principle as the tillers of the soil. 

Now, then, let farmers send in their questions, and 
they will nearly always find that somebody has an 
answer ready. One man, for exampie, has discovered 
a new fact in cultivating corn, another in curing the 
stalks, another in applying manure, another in feea- 
ing his pigs, etc., through an endless series. Now, is 
it not perfectly clear that by a mutual exchange of 
knowledge a hundred different men may thus all be 
brought up to the level of the highest? It is like 
making the strength of a chain equal to the strength 
of the strongest link. 








MAWURING FOR PRoFIT.—That liberal manur- 
ing is essential to prosperous farming is universally 
conceded, and yet there are few farmers, even at the 
present day, who fully comprehend the importance of 
plant-food and the money value that belongs to it 
when rightly used. Though barn-yard dung stands 
by common consent at the head of all manures, yet 
experience has proved that its value is often greatly 
increased by the addition of other fertilizers. This 
point, though too commonly overlooked, is inmmensely 
important, The best result in manuring is nearly al- 
ways obtained from a variety of kinds, provided they 
are well selected and rightly combined. In fact ft is 
becoming continually more evident that animal dung 
and commercial manures are mutually dependent 
en each other for the fullest development of their 
fertilizing power. Some of the latest and best formu- 
las for combining fertilizers that have been tested and 
found useful will be occasionally submitted hereafter 
in these columns for the advantage of our rural 
readers. 


Maximum Crops,—The value of a large yield 
depends, of course, on the expense of producing it. 
Yet there is no doubt that, as a rule, a large product 
per acre pays better than any other. Itis the uniform 
testimony of successful men that the profit of farming 
is mainly to be found in large yields. We shall there- 
fore endeavor to present to our readers, from time to 
time, the best experience of advanced cultivators on 
this subject. Asa large product per acre is generally 
the prelude toa low cost per bushel, we shall spare no 
effort to put our readers on the road to this result. 
All the facts and figures we have been able to accu- 
mulate, or may hereafter obtain, relating to this topic, 
will be placed before them in future numbers of this 
jeurnal. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.—The typical man 
in American agriculture is the sound and intelli- 
gent farmer who believes that progress is the law 
of our race; who holds that no man of enterprise 
ean afford to stand still while the world goes for- 
ward; that inactivity means simply stagnation and 
decay, and that the surest proof of vitality and 
vigor, both of muscle and brain, is the steady for- 
ward movement of wise and practical men who are 
always intent on working out better methods, and 
always ready and willing to enrich the world with 
the fruits of their experience. Whenever such farm- 
ers, in the course of their investigations, succeed 
in bringing to light new facts or new processes, they 
give a fresh impulse to husbandry and make the 
country their debtor. These are the men who, by im- 
proved methods, and by increased production, are 
creating, from year to year, new values in agriculture 
and new sources of national wealth. If you look 
ever the farms of this class of men, you find every- 
where demonstrations of order and system which iv- 
dicate executive ability, and their homes are radiant 
with the cheerful light of intelligence, and with the 
emblems and proofs of an organizing brain. These 
are the men outof whom clubs and granges are made, 
and who know the value of agricultural journals. 





THE STALK CROP OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
The annual crop of cornstalks in this country, though 
seldom thought of as a distinct product of husbandry, 
and, though never up to this time officially reported 
in the census, is yet of far greater amount and value 
than most of us would suspect. It has been estimated 
that the regular corn crop of the whole country will 
show a product of stalks equal to 40,000,000 tons. If to 
this be added the amount of stalks raised for the pur- 
pose of green fodder, cured fodder, etc., the sum total 
would probably exceed 50,000,000 tons. This stover is 
worth in some sections from three to five dollars per 


; ten; in others, ten dollars and upward. If we assume 





it to be worth, on an average, five dollars per ton, it 
will give for the total value of the stalk crop of the 
United States $250,000,000. . 





SUMMER FALLOWING.—This practice is gradu- 
ally and deservedly falling into disuse. Farmers are 
beginning to find by experience that there are other 
methods of cleaning the land and getting rid of weeds 
that are equally effective, and less costly. The plow- 
ing and cultivation which are found useful in cleaning 
foul land can also be made equally useful in producing 
a crop at the same time, if the right crop is selected, 
and the proper culture bestowed. For the loss of time 
needlessly incurred in summer fallowing there is 
neither reason nor excuse, as we intend to show here- 
after. The farmer’s land is his capital, and if he ex- 
pects to succeed in his business he cannot afford ta be 
carrying over idle capital from year to year for a pur- 
pose that may be equally effected in another and better 
way. The amount of loss incurred by this practice is 
much greater thau we suppose, and it is quite time for 
farmers to look into it. 





THE Best WAY TO SELL PoRK.—It is a ques- 
tion of no little importance to farmers how they shall 
dispose of their hogs to the best advantage. As @ 
general rule, it is poor policy to sel: hogs on their feet, 
with all the uncertainties of the market to contend 
with. It wifl ne found, in the long run, a far safer 
plan to pack them in barrels and hold them till the 
market issure. Yet, there are exceptional cases, and 
the question must, of course, depend in some measure, 
upon the locality of the farmer. The greafer his dis- 
tance from the centers of trade, the better, as a rule, 
wil. be his chances of profit by packing his pork. 
There are several important and obvious advantages 
in this plan that we shail hereafter more fully explain, 
and which tend to show beyond any question that the 
best margin of profit on hogs is in the barrel. 

In our intercourse with other farmers, and as the 
result of special inquiry, we have met with numerous 
cases that seem to leave no doubt on this point. The 
effect of a general change of practice among farmers 
in this matter woud be to revolutionize the pork 
market; leaving not only a better profit to the farmer, 
but a lower cost, as well as better pork for the con- 
sumer. 





Publishers’ Department. 








NEw YorRK, DECEMBER 22, 1875. 





EXPIRATIONS.—LooK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








ANOTHER CHRISTMAS STORY. 


UR readers will, we are sure, be glad to see in 

this issue the opening of a Christmas Story, 
by R. W. Raymond, entitled ‘‘ The President of 
the Skating Club.” Mr. Raymond is well-known 
to our readers ‘as one of the most popujar story- 
writers in this country, and this particular story 
is in his best vein. Weshall print an extra edition 
in anticipation of a special demand for the num- 
bers containing it. 

We regret our inability to supply back numbers 
of the Thanksgiving Story. Of the Christmas 
Story we have still a number on hand, and those 
who subscribe at once, and ask for it, can have 
the Holiday Number. 

The former, together with the Christmas and 
another holiday story by Mrs. Stowe, have been 
issued by J. B. Ford & Co. in a neat and inexpen- 
sive form. ‘ 

We deem it unnecessary to make any special 
announcement of our intentions in respect to the 
paper. We are content that each issue shall 
speak for itself. Every improvement that money 
and ability can secure will be made. 

We shall have the constant editorial manage- 
inent of Mr. Beecher, his editorials, Star Papers, 
together with Mr. Ellinwood’s authorized ver- 
batim reports of the Sermons in Plymouth Church 
each week. We shall have Serial Stories from 
Hon. A. W. Tourgee (‘‘ Henry Churton”), author 
of ‘* Toinette ;’ Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., 
author of ‘‘A Man Without a Country,” and 
‘Philip Nolan’s Friends,” now running in Sc7ib- 
ner’s Monthly ; Miss Kate Foote and others. 

Among our special contributors are Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D. D., Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., 
of New Haven, Prof. Noah Porter, of Yale col- 
lege, Rev. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Thos. K. Beecher, 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, Mrs. Mary B. Dodge, 
Mrs. Amelia Barr, and, in brief, the leading writers 
of the country. 

Mrs. Stowe will write exclusively for this paper, 
a6 in the past, The several departments wiB 





embrace the Outlook, or brief comments on cur- 
rent events, editorials, stories, poetry, contributed 
articles on various subjects, reviews of books, 
the Household, the Little Folks, the Church, and 
the Week, comprising the leading news, both 
sacred and secular, Questions and Answers, Up- 
permost Topics, Farm and Garden, Scientific and 
Sanitary, Art, and Financial. In addition to this, 
arrangements have been effected to give greater 
prominence to the SunDAy-ScHooL DEPART- 
MENT, to meet, the needs of teachers and scholars. 
Music, secular and sacred, will continue to form 
a prominent feature, and we shall print during 
the year choice compositions that would, if pur- 
chased in sheet form, cost much more than the 
subscription price of the paper. 

With these attractions, we confidently appeal 
to the public for a continuance of their generous 
support. Please renew immediately; and also 
oblige us by sending in your names at once, and 
thus obviate any delay attendant upon re-entering 
names and supplying missed numbers. We so- 
licit also your influencein extending our circula- 
tion. A word at this season may secure your 
neighbor’s name ; and in this period of gifts, no 
more appropriate present for the family can be 
found than a yearly subscription to the Christian 
Union, 





AGENCIES, 
THE Christian Union may be had in the leading 
cities, as follows : 
BROOKLYN. 
GARFORD & HAZARD, 179 Montague St., corner of Clinton, 
NEW YORK. 
W. W. Swayne, Fulton Market and Fulton Ferry. 
BOSTON. 
T. 8S. NICKERSON, 11 Bromfield St. 
BUFFALO. 
H. AsHtTon YATES, 26 Carroll St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
J. G. SAMPLE, 721 Sansom St. 
BALTIMORE, 
A. MUIRHEAD, % Etting St. 
WASHINGTON. 
E. W. WHALLON, 51 K &t., N. E. 
RICHMOND. 
J. T. ELtyson, 112 Main St. 
CHICAGO. 
TuHos. W. HuLBeERrt, 14 Monroe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
W. PAYZANT, 339 Kearney St. 





FILE AND BINDER. 


WE are prepared to furnish a most convenient, 
handsome and durable temporary file and binder 
(Hutchinson's patent), which will hold one vol 
ume of the Christian Union, for $1.50; sent by 
mail, postage prepaid. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 











GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the Curtstran Unton for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N.B.—If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail, 














Price Price 
Postage 
MONTHLIES. Prepaid Prepaid. 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper's Monthly........... 7 $7.20 
- = OF SE sbdapercectcccace 6.65 7.20 
- “ “  Scribner’s Monthly. 65 7.2 
a saad wa 8 eS 6.20 
bee on “  Lippincott’s Magazine. - 6.45 7.20 
0 “ “ The Sunday Magazine...... 5.45 5.95 
“ ae = e Atlantic Monthly..... 6.65 7.20 
- = “ The Eelectic................ 7.45 8.20 
° e “ American Agriculturist..... 4.50 4.80 
ba - “  Arthur’s Magazine.......... 45.40 5.70 
bed - “ Phrenological Journal..... 5.70 6.20 
« a “ The Nursery.......-.--+:ee0+ 4.50 4.80 
WEEKLIES. 
“ ° “ Harper's Weekly............ 6.70 7.20 
» - *“ Harper’s peaches coctccce MD 7.20 
- - “  Littell’s JAying ge.. 10.20 11.2C 
” « “ The N. Y. Tribune.... . 4.99 5. 
» poy Scientific American.. - 6.10 4. 
7 sa “  Youth’s Companion........ $4.66 4 





+ Ine.uding Premium Engraving. 
¢ Must be new Subscription. 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $7.[0; retail rate, $8.20. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters 
and others who get up clubs in their respective towns can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Registered Letter. 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 














